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Credit  Controli  Department,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


NO  SPECIAl  PERSONNEl  TRAINING  REQUIRED  WITN  PfSfrecord 
CREDIT  CONTROL  PLAN  FOR  CUSTOMERS'  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


Credit  and  Billing  depart¬ 
ments  staffed  with  content¬ 
ed,  efficient  personnel 

A  completely  advanced  method  of 
Credit  Control,  based  on  Cycle 
Billing  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year  and  has  generated 
widespread  enthusiasm  in  such 
stores  as  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 
New  York;  INNES,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas;  STONE  &  THOMAS,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  and  others.  This 
proven  plan  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  bookkeeping  machines  of 
the  major  manufacturers.  Though 
it  has  reduced  substantially  the  op¬ 
erating  costs  of  the  entire  Credit 
operation,  the  T/S/record  plan  re¬ 
quires  no  greater  investment  than 
other  systems.  It  applies  success¬ 
fully  to  department  stores,  specialty 
stores  and  retail  establishments  in 
general  whether  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  is  a  few  thousand  or 
hundreds  of  thousand. 

The  heart  of  the  F/S/record  system 
is  the  Customer  Credit  Control  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  this  Station,  all  accounts  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  of  credit,  are  in 
strict  alphabetical  sequence.  The 
active  and  semi-active  accounts  are 
on  one  level;  inactive  accounts  are 


readily  accessible  in  a  drawer  which 
is  jjart  of  the  Station.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  a  central  file  for  all  accounts 
within  the  Station,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically.  Working  table  and  space 
for  storage  of  supplies  is  also  part  of 
this  Station.  No  other  file  has  to  be 
consulted  and  no  additional  floor 
space  is  required  by  the  operator  of 
the  Station,  to  do  her  work  and  to 
provide  all  information  about  the 
account  she  controls. 

Users  report  that  “The  operator 
does  the  work  of  a  charge  sales 
authorizer,  reference  clerk,  new  ac- 
counls  clerk,  addressing  clerk,  sort¬ 
er,  stuffer,  stripper,  filer,  bill  ad¬ 
juster,  account  analyzer,  and  collec¬ 
tion  clerk.  This  centralized  control 
of  credit  information  is  one  of  the 
chief  efficiency  factors  of  the  VISI- 
record  system.  It  is  a  scientific 
method  of  getting  work  done,  DE¬ 
SIGNED  TO  REQUIRE  NO  SPE¬ 
CIALLY  TRAINED  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
morale  builder,  making  for  a  quiet, 
efficient,  smooth-running  operation, 
which  shows  marked  advantages  in 
personnel  costs,  accuracy,  customer 
satisfaction  and  the  elimination  of 
confusion.  A  contented  and  effi¬ 
cient  calm  pervades  the  Accounts 
Receivable  Department.” 


riie  F/S/record  plan  includes  an 
addressing  system  which  is  part  of 
each  customer’s  record  in  the  desk. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  fast  to 
handle  and  provides  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  duplication.  This  is  used 
to  address  statements,  past  due 
notices,  collection  notices,  specific 
credit  sale  promotions  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  F/S/record  system  gives  its  us¬ 
ers  a  serene  working  atmosphere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Christmas,  Anniversary 
or  Easter  peaks.  Each  clerk  in  the 
credit  department  is  employed  full 
time  and  has  a  specific  assignment 
without  interference  from  others. 
This  makes  for  a  permanent  crew  of 
people  well  integrated,  happy  and 
entirely  resp>onsible  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  functions. 

.\s  no  indirect  or  hidden  costs  of 
personnel  and  material  affect  the 
operating  costs  of  the  department,  it 
is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  and 
definite  cost  center  analysis  of  the 
entire  credit  and  billing  depart¬ 
ment  under  this  system. 

For  further  information,  write: 
F/S/record,  Inc.,  Retail  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion,  250  East  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Westinghoiise  Electric  Stairways  are  available 
in  many  flattering  balustrade  colors  to  match 
any  interior  decorative  scheme. 

An  asset  to  any  store  decor,  these  beautiful 
Electric  Stairways  will  continue  to  meet  retail 
management’s  demand  for  increased  store-wide 
traffic.  As  part  of  Westinghouse  “Balanced  Ver¬ 
tical  Transportation”,  Electric  Stairways  pro¬ 
vide  easy-riding  inducement  to  more  impulse 
purchases  .  .  .  extra  profits  .  .  .  healthier  upper 
floor  promotions. 


BVT  .  .  .  the  right  combination  of  elevators 
and  Stairways — a  balanced  number  of  both, 
moves  more  traffic  up,  down  and  all  around  the 
store  ...  at  low  operating  costs,  too. 

If  you’re  interested  in  high  voliune  layouts  — 
increased  sales  .  .  .  turning  more  up-going  shop¬ 
pers  into  down-coming  customers  .  .  .  call  in  our 
engineers.  They  work  with  yoiu*  consultants  at 
no  obligation  in  analyzing  traffic  patterns.  The 
results  can  be  tmmed  into  extra  profits.  Call  now. 
We’re  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


you  CAN  ss  SUKE...IF  iris 
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Unit  operators  at  Gimbels  report  that  visible  Cycle-Matic  equipment 
promotes  speed  and  accuracy  in  all  filing  and  reference  operations. 


Actml  side-by-side  comparison  proves  that 


Remington  Rand  visible  CYCLE  BILLING 


saves  over  28%  in  operator  time! 


We’d  like  to  send  you  a  booklet  telling  how  Gimbels, 
Philadelphia,  tested  Remington  Rand’s  visible  Cycle 
Billing  ...  in  an  intensive,  month-long  comparison 
with  the  best  of  vertical  filing  methods. 

Now,  more  than  a  year  after  the  installation, 
Gimbels  reports  that  the  gains  “exceed  the  28.1% 
savings  in  unit  operator  time  revealed  by  the  initial 
test.” 

The  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  Desk  as  used 
at  Gimbels  is  designed  with  2  tiers  of  4  drawers  each, 
housing  a  total  of  4200  individual  account  record 
pockets.  Visible  margins  make  finding  quick  and 
easy  for  filing  of  media  and  for  credit  authorization. 
Pockets  provide  ample  space  for  holding  the  current 
month’s  sales  checks,  cash  payment  slips,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  credits. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
Gimbels’  huge  credit  department.  See  pictures, 
analyses,  flow-charts  .  .  .  the  complete  how  and  why 


of  this  efficient  visible  Cycle  Billing  operation.  Send 
the  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  Cycle  Billing  at  Gimbels. 


HaguL 
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By  1.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Exieitivi  Vlci  Prcsidiit  nrdba 


A  T  the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  last  month, 
retailing  came  in  for  a  major  share  of  attention.  In  fact, 
so  much  worthwhile  information  was  presented,  it  occurred 
to  me  you  would  enjoy  reading  about  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Conference. 

The  Business  Outlook.  Most  of  the  top  retailers  interviewed 
at  the  Conference  expect  that  Christmas  sales  will  equal  or 
better  last  year’s  all-time  record.  City  after  city  reports  em¬ 
ployment  high,  liquid  savings  up  from  last  year,  and  quality 
of  merchandise  improved  without  a  rise  in  prices.  And 
Christmas  week  will  have  one  more  selling  day  than  last 
year.  Not  the  least  of  the  compelling  factors  is  the  baby 
boom.  We’ve  had  3.5  million  children  born  in  the  country 
this  year,  and  they  all  have  to  have  a  gift  of  some  sort. 

Predictions  as  to  retail  sales  next  year  varied.  Prof. 
McNair  of  Harvard  believes  the  slack-off  will  develop  chiefly 
in  hard  goods.  He  feels  that  total  retail  sales  for  spring  1954 
may  revert  to  the  level  of  spring  1951,  with  department  store 
sales  not  slipping  that  much— about  one  or  two  per  cent 
behind  last  spring. 

.\fter  putting  the  national  economy  under  a  microscope, 
the  group  came  up  with  the  view  that  while  a  business 
adjustment  is  likely  next  year,  its  effect  can  be  minimized 
by  corrective  action  taken  now.  Several  expressed  the  view 
that  while  1954  may  not  be  as  good  as  1953,  it  will  be  the 
second  best  year  in  history.  Their  reasons  for  optimism  are: 
defense  spending,  while  lower,  will  continue  at  a  high  rate; 
individual  income  taxes  are  scheduled  to  be  reduced  early 
in  1954,  and  Americans  have  been  saving  an  abnormally 
large  portion  of  their  income. 

However,  certain  adverse  factors  should  not  be  ignored. 
Outlays  for  plant  equipment  are  down,  or  will  presently 
decline.  Automobile  production  is  due  for  a  cut,  and  we  are 
’about  to  catch  up  on  our  frantic  program  of  home  building. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  farm  income  has  declined  17 
per  cent  since  1951,  the  export  of  many  commodities  has 
dropped,  and  inventories  of  many  kinds  of  goods  could  be 
considered  high  if  sales  do  not  rise. 

We  may  add  that  if  the  attempts  to  fasten  a  sales  tax  on 
the  nation  are  successful,  this  will  certainly  have  a  retarding 
effect  on  consumer  purchases.  It  might  well  push  the  inven¬ 
tory  situation  into  a  really  dangerous  problem. 

.  But  so  far  the  weak  spots  are  isolated,  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  sales  tax  program  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  general  approach  to  peril 
p>oints  that  would  indicate  a  broad  downturn.  The  net 
conclusion  is  that  we  may  expect  a  period  of  adjustment, 
for  which  the  economy  is,  on  the  whole,  well  prepared. 


We  must  be  sure,  however,  that  our  preparation  indiides 
a  positive  program  of  turning  back  the  depressing  factors 
in  the  business  trend,  not  merely  adjusting  to  them.  With 
goods  plentiful  and  with  productive  capacity  at  its  peak,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  larger  volume  of  goods  must  be  channeled 
into  consumers’  hahds.  This  is  a  challenge  to  retailers.  Fred 
Lazarus,  Jr.,  president  of  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
is  one  who  accepts  it;  he  rejects  defeatism,  and  urges  all 
retailers  to  make  their  goal  for  1954  the  “selling  of  10  jjer 
cent  more  goods  and  services  than  they  sold  in  1953.”  He 
holds  that  present  conditions  constitute  “almost  a  retailer’s 
paradise— free  markets,  large  income,  and  great  savings.” 

American  prosperity  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  use  of  his  “discretionary”  spending  power— the  money 
that  remains  after  strict  necessities  are  taken  care  of.  In 
1952,  the  middle  income  family  had  a  discretionary  spending 
power  estimated  at  $1,880,  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
the  discretionary  spending  power  of  the  middle  income 
tamily  of  1941.  This  amount  is  available  either  for  increased 
savings  or  an  improved  standard  of  living.  The  retailer’s 
job,  as  Paul  Mazur  has  said,  is  to  sell  an  ever-rising  standard 
of  living.  American  prosperity  is  based  on  today’s  luxuries 
becoming  tomorrow’s  necessities. 

The  Opportunities.  History  can  show  no  more  portentous 
economic  phenomenon  than  today’s  American  market.  It 
is  colossal.  Three  factors  have  made  postwar  .America  the 
most  rapidly  changing  market  in  the  world.  First  is  the 
growth  in  population— an  increase  of  15  million  people 
since  1947.  Second  is  the  rise  of  the  middle  income  group- 
families  earning  $4,000  to  $7,000  annually  have  increased 
nearly  45  per  cent.  And  third,  the  move  to  the  suburbs- 
nine  million  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  since  1947.  The 
middle  class  market  has  become  the  “All-American  maiket." 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  person 
every  12  seconds.  By  1960,  the  forecast  is  180  million  jx“ople. 
That  means  20  million  more  mouths  to  feed,  more  bodies 
to  clothe,  more  families  to  house  and  transport,  more  chil¬ 
dren  to  educate. 

Suburbia.  The  move  to  the  suburbs  is  on  in  force  and  still 
growing.  While  city  population  increased  by  13  per  cent  in 
the  last  10  years,  the  population  rise  in  the  suburbs  was 
about  35  per  cent.  This  is  the  greatest  shift  in  the  pattern 
of  living  that  has  occurred  in  history.  Suburbia  has  better 
than  average  income,  higher  than  average  home  ownership 
and  bigger  than  average  families.  No  other  portion  of  the 
population  has  all  these  characteristics.  It  is  the  group  that’s 
developing  what  seems  almost  certain  to  become  the  domi- 
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nant  p.ittern  of  life  in  America;  even  tcxlay  it’s  the  suburbs 
that  lai^ely  determine  fads  and  fashions,  not  the  cities. 

Th*  Youth  Market.  Youth  departments  now  account  for  46 
per  cent  more  of  total  store  volume  than  in  1940.  This 
fabulous  youth  market  is  the  new  giant  of  the  merchandising 
world,  just  since  1947,  the  under-five  age  group  has  ex¬ 
panded  l)y  2,600,000.  There  will  be  about  four  million  chil¬ 
dren  born  this  year.  There  were  more  births  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  than  in  any  seven  month  period 
incur  history.  Couples  tcxlay  are  having  more  second,  third, 
lourth  and  fifth  children. 

There  is  significance  to  this.  The  toy  industry  is  already 
big  business  and  still  growing  rapidly.  \Vith  65  jier  cent 
more  children  under  five  years  and  50  jrer  cent  more  child¬ 
ren  aged  five  to  nine  years  than  in  1940,  the  implications 
are  clear,  ranging  from  special  fcxxls  through  milk,  cloth¬ 
ing,  toys,  transportation,  pediatricians  and  drugs  to  jjersonal 
income  tax  deductions. 

You  will  do  well  to  wcx)  these  youngsters  and  respect  their 
power  in  your  market.  Aside  from  the  sales  they  account 
for  now,  these  youngsters  will  be  with  you  a  long  time  as 
they  march  through  a  lengthened  life  span.  Once  you  attain 
their  loyalty,  you  have  made  an  extremely  promising  long 
term  investment. 


Th#  Art  of  Salesmanship.  Two  great  merchants  made  a 
strong  appeal  at  the  Conference  for  retailers  to  get  back  to 
the  old-time  religion,  that  of  really  selling  gocxis.  Both  Earl 
Puckett,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
and  Fred  Lazarus  emphasized  the  need  for  better  salesman¬ 
ship.  Puckett  believes  that  retailers  must  improve  in  their 
fundamental  job  of  obtaining  “desired  emotional  reactions 
from  people.’’  Success,  he  said,  will  depend  on  learning  more 
about  what  motivates  consumer  spending,  exploiting  the 
emotional  appeal  of  merchandise  and  stressing  it  effectively 
at  the  time  and  point  of  sale. 

Fred  Lazarus  reported  that  a  survey  of  |ieople  coming 
into  stores  revealed  many  weaknesses  in  the  sales  efforts. 
Too  small  a  fraction  of  the  number  actually  bought.  “It  is 
astonishing,”  he  remarked,  “how  much  attention  we  usually 
give  to  the  mechanics  and  paper  work  that  we  claim  is 
needed  before  and  after  the  customer  says  ‘yes’  and  how  little 
attention  we  pay  to  the  romance  of  getting  that  ‘yes’  from 
the  customer.”  He  said  that  buyers  need  to  become  sales 
managers,  and  merchandise  men  should  give  more  attention 
to  selling  than  buying. 


New  Fields,  New  Techniques.  Prof.  McNair  proposed  a 
14-point  program  through  which,  he  said,  retailing  can 
make  a  dynamic  contribution  to  an  expanding  economy. 
Let’s  examine  some  of  his  suggestions: 

First,  there’s  this  matter  of  making  it  easier  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  buy.  It’s  important  to  have  adequate  parking. 
Then,  inside  the  store,  merchandise  Icxations  must  be  easier 
to  find  and  when  the  customer  comes  to  a  IcKation,  not  only 
must  she  find  a  full  assortment  of  goods  but  there  must  be 
maximum  exposure  of  that  merchandise  for  inspiection  and 
purchase.  And  adequate  information  must  be  provided, 
either  by  means  of  signs,  merchandise  tags  and  printed  bro¬ 


chures,  or  else  through  properly  trained  salespeople. 

Not  only  must  we  make  it  easier  for  customers  to  buy, 
but  we  must  also  make  it  more  attractive  for  them  to  buy. 
By  means  of  display  and  arrangement  of  gcxxls,  character  of 
fixtures  and  surroundings,  layout  and  lighting,  we  must 
more  effectively  arouse  the  desire  to  buy. 

McNair  stressed  the  opportunities  in  new  and  improved 
gcKxls  and  services.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  with  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  development  of  new  and  better  merchandise. 
And  particularly  should  we  be  on  the  l(X>kout  for  new  paid 
services  that  can  be  offered.  There  is  a  tendency  for  a  high¬ 
er  proportion  of  consumer  income  to  be  spent  in  all  kinds 
of  services,  including  travel,  recreation  and  protection. 
Stores  should  see  where  they  can  fit  into  the  satisfaction  of 
these  demands.  Gimbel’s,  in  Philadelphia,  has  expierimented 
in  selling  houses:  Carson’s,  in  Chicago,  is  selling  insurance. 

With  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  domestic 
servant  and  the  difficulty  and  high  cost  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  carpenters,  plumbers  and  electricians,  the  do-it- 
yourself  trend  has  assumed  substantial  proportions— an  esti¬ 
mated  $4  billion  in  retail  sales  this  year.  It  is  said  that  75 
per  cent  of  all  paint  and  60  per  cent  of  all  wallpapters  sold 
to  consumers  this  year  will  be  to  people  who  do  the  work 
themselves.  Every  home  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to  becoming 
its  own  industrial  plant,  with  power  lawn  mowers,  |X)wer 
snow  plows  and  power  tools  and  appliances  of  all  kinds.  In 
1947,  the  sales  of  these  tools  amounted  to  $6  million;  in 
1952,  they  totaled  $80  million.  This  is  something  worth 
latching  on  to. 

Sailing  Simplification.  We  must  by  all  means  continue  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  applying  simplified  selling  to  many 
kinds  and  types  of  goods.  We  must  look  for  further  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  traditional  jjersonal  sales  effort  can  be 
reduced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  limits 
to  this  quest.  There  must  be  a  sharp  difference  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  goods  really  requiring  personal  selling  and  the 
treatment  of  goods  that  lend  themselves  to  simplified  selling. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  not  self- 
service  but  better  service  that  w'e  are  looking  for. 

The  New  Geography.  The  planned  regional  shopping  center 
is  the  biggest  change  in  retail  store  construction  since  the 
supermarket  and  those  retailers  who  are  slow  in  moving 
into  choice  locations  may  find  them  hard  to  get  later  on. 
Unquestionably,  the  growth  of  such  planned  shopping 
centers  can  be  overdone,  said  Prof.  McNair,  in  fact,  probably 
is  being  overdone  right  now;  but  such  expansion  is  part  of 
the  penalty  for  staying  too  long  in  the  status  quo. 

The  trend  toward  the  suburbs  doesn’t  sjjell  the  doom  of 
the  downtown  area.  On  the  contrary,  the  downtown  shof>- 
jjing  area  still  has  immense  drawing  jxjwer.  But  we  must 
move  jjromptly  to  modernize  the  downtown  area,  providing 
express  highways,  off-street  jjarking  and  better  and  faster 
transjxjrtation.  It’s  a  jxilitical  problem,  involving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  city  government,  tax  rates  and  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  many  conflicting  interests.  Therefore,  it’s  a  problem 
that  requires  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  merchants, 
banks,  newsjiapers,  transjxjrtation  authorities,  real  estate 
companies,  investors  and  public  officials. 
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Dates:  January  11-14,  1954.  Place:  Statler,  New  York. 
These  are  the  highlights  of  retailing’s  43  rd  annual  big 
show.  Make  travel  and  hotel  reservations  now,  and  get 
banquet  reservations  in  early.  A  reservation  card  has 
been  sent  to  you  with  a  preliminary  program. 


BUSINESS  PLANNING.  Plenty  of  guidance  will  be 
offered.  At  the  convention's  take-off-session 
(Monday,  Jan.  11),  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices,  T.  V.  Houser, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
speaks  on  the  subject.  We  Must  Earn  our  Higher 
Standard  of  Living. 

That  evening,  to  a  big  audience  including 
manufacturers  as  well  as  retailers,  there  will 
be  presented  an  NRDGA  report  on  which  200  leading 
retailers  and  educators  have  been  at  work  for  a 
year.  The  report  is  an  economic  program  for 
retailing,  presented  in  nine  separate  sections. 

Highlights  of  these  will  be  summarized  by 
the  chairmen  of  nine  project  committees:  W.  M. 
Batten,  vice  president,  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
on  The  Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  a 
Dynamic  Economy ;  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Inc . ,  on  The  Contribution  of  Merchandising  and 
Sales  Promotion  to  a  Higher  Standard  of  Living  ; 
Perry  H.  Meyers,  research  director.  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  on  The  Planning  of  Regional 
Shopping  Centers  ;  Jay  D.  Runkle.  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Company, 
on  The  Rehabilitation  of  Downtown  Areas  ;  John 
E.  Darner el.  director  of  personnel,  Thalhimer 
Bros. ,  on  Personnel  Training  and  Organization  ; 
Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  on 
Simplified  Selling ;  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company ,  on  Improved 
Operating  Methods  ;  James  S.  Schramm,  executive 
vice  president.  The  J.  S.  Schramm  Co.,  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations,  and  Walter  A^  Crow,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager.  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  on  Foreign  Trade.  Malcolm  P.  McNair. 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Har¬ 
vard,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
economic  report,  will  summarize  the  findings 
and  will  also  present  his  annual  analysis  of 
The  Retail  Outlook.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman, 
NIU}GA  Executive  Committee  and  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  chairmans  the  session. 


DOWNTOWN  BUSINESS.  How  to  revitalize  downtown 
business  will  be  discussed  at  a  session  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  NRDGA  and  the  American 
Retail  Association  Executives,  whose  conven¬ 
tion  runs  concurrently  with  NRDGA' s.  Jay  ^ 
Runkle  will  again  present  his  committee's  find¬ 
ings  and  program,  this  time  in  more  detail. 
Among  the  other  speakers  will  be  Elmer  T.  Scheu¬ 
ermann.  secretary-manager,  Dayton  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  and  William  G.  Austin, 
manager.  Merchants  Association  of  Kansas  City. 
Karl  M.  Stull .  president.  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Francisco  and  West  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  NRDGA,  will  be  chairman.  (Tuesday, 
Jan.  12.) 

SHOPPING  CENTERS  &  BRANCH  STORES.  Two  sessions 
on  this  subject,  with  special  attention  to  shop¬ 
ping  center  economics.  Perry  Meyers  of  Allied 
chairmans  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  (Thursday,  Jan.  14)  and  will 
discuss  The  New  Suburban  Living  Pattern.  Retail 
Investment  in  Suburban  Versus  Downtown  Loca¬ 
tions  will  be  covered  by  a  specialist  in 
department  store  real  estate  and  financing. 
Merchandising  and  operation  of  the  suburban 
store  will  be  taken  up  by  Norbert  Armour  of  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott's  Evergreen  Plaza  Branch,  and 
its  sales  promotion  by  James  Rotto.  assistant 
vice  president.  The  Hecht  Co.  Leonard  Gins¬ 
berg.  president,  Leonard  Ginsberg  8c  Associates, 
will  analyze  mistakes  and  successes  in  a  talk 
entitled  Do's  and  Don' ts  of  the  Shopping  Center. 

Operating  problems  of  the  branch  store 
will  be  covered  at  a  Store  Management  session 
(Wednesday,  Jan.  13.)  Among  the  topics:  execu¬ 
tive  staffing,  centralized  merchandise  hand¬ 
ling.  transfer  of  merchandise  to  and  from 
branches,  many  others. 

NATIONAL  SALES  TAX.  Open  debate  is  scheduled 
between  the  advocates  of  a  national  sales  tax  at 
the  manufacturer  level,  and  the  NRDGA,  opponent 
of  all  taxes  on  consumption.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address  from  a  well-known  Congress- 
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nan,  outlining  the  Congressional  Attitude  on 
the  Sales  Tax  Program.  In  the  debate,  ^  C. 
Stephenson  of  Hudson's,  who  is  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  Taxation  Committee,  will  present  the 
retailer's  arguments  against  the  tax;  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  supports  the  NAM  viewpoint  will 
explain  why.  This  session  is  sponsored  by  the 
Controllers'  Congress,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  13. 

government.  The  business-supporting  program 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  status  of 
labor  legislation,  and  post  office  regulations 
will  be  covered.  Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill 
will  speak  on  The  Fight  Against  Size  and  Weight 
Restrictions.  Chairman  will  be  Joseph  W.  Dye, 
president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  and  chairman, 
NRDGA  Government  Affairs  Committee. 

STORE  ORGANIZATION  SETUP.  Is  retailing  ready 
for  a  change  in  its  traditional  divisional  set¬ 
up?  The  Store  Management  Group  sponsors  a 
session  (Wednesday,  Jan.  13)  devoted  to  such 
questions  as;  To  what  extent  should  we  trans¬ 
fer  from  staff  to  line  organization  duties  af¬ 
fecting  merchandising,  selling,  service  super¬ 
vision,  training?  Should  the  buyer  just  buy? 
Should  merchandising  be  responsible  for  selling 
and  service  supervision?  Is  an  over-all  sales 
manager  the  solution? 

SELF-SELECTION.  This  important  phase  of  sim¬ 
plified  selling  will  be  covered  in  a  session 
sponsored  by  the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Divisions  and  the  Store  Management  and 
Visual  Merchandising  Groups  on  Thursday,  Jan. 
14.  Robert  K.  Farrand .  merchandise  manager, 
Saturday  Evening  Post ,  will  show  slides  of  suc¬ 
cessful  self-selection  departments,  giving 
case  histories  and  results.  Signing  for  Self- 
Selection  Departments  will  be  covered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Cadelle.  display  director.  Allied 
Stores.  Valentine  G.  O'Connell,  assistant  man- 
ager  of  operations  and  packaging,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  will  talk  on  Packaging  for  Self- 
Selection. 

SMALLER  STORES.  Ideas  That  Paid  Off  will  be 
described  by  David  Adlerblum.  president,  M. 
Adlerblum  &  Sons,  Inc.  ;  Louis  J.  Kahn,  presi¬ 
dent,  Kramer's  Department  Store,  and  Walter  J. 
Seeley,  vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Tompkins  Dry  Goods  Co.  These  case  histories 
will  be  a  feature  of  an  afternoon  session  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  12.  Ernest  L.  Clark,  assistant 
treasurer,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  will 
talk  on  Protecting  Against  Pitfalls  in  Insur- 
ance,  and  W^  Lo'wy,  1st  vice  president.  Form- 
fit  Company,  on  Profits. 

The  smaller  store  meeting  continues  at  a 


dinner  session  with  a  second  installment  of 
Ideas  That  Paid  Off,  from  Clark  E.  Simon,  presi¬ 
dent  ,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company ;  Bennet  A.  Meyers , 
vice  president,  Meyers  Arnold  and  Brooks  Shu¬ 
maker,  president,  Wilson  Department  Store. 
George  A.  Scott .  president  and  general  manager, 
Walker-Scott  Corp. ,  will  talk  on  Old  Fashioned 
Merchandising  in  the  1954  Manner.  Fred.  W. 
Deisroth.  president  of  P.  Deisroth  Sons,  and 
Smaller  Stores  Division  chairman,  and  Stuart 
W.  Cleaveland,  president,  W.  W.  Mertz  Company, 
and  Division  vice  chairman,  will  preside  at  the 
sessions. 

A  special  early  bird  session  on  Smaller 
Store  Credit  Problems  is  scheduled  by  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  Tuesday,  Jan.  12. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS.  Labor  Legislation  and 
the  proper  planning  and  administration  of  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  will  be  the  main  topics  at  a 
session  of  the  Personnel  Group,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
12.  Philip  M.  Rodgers,  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  will  be  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  ;  his  subj  ect ,  Administering  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act.  Robert  J.  Doolan,  personnel  director. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  and  chairman,  NRDGA 
Employee  Relations  Committee,  will  be  chairman. 

MERCHANDISING.  The  Merchandising  Division  has 
seven  meetings  scheduled.  Two  have  store-wide 
importance  ;  the  others  concentrate  on  specific 
departments.  Merchandising  the  Whole  Store  is 
the  subject  of  a  session  on  Thursday,  Jan.  14, 
chairmanned  by  Frederick  C.  Strodel,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  The  Fair.  Ben  R.  Gordon,  executive  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Rich's,  speaks  at 
this  session,  on  What  One  Retailer  Thinks  of 
"Bootleg*  Selling.  Other  subjects  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  :  The  Item  Still  Brings  in  the  Volume  ;  Will 
the  Next  Generation  Be  Your  Customer? ;  and 
Successful  Telephone  Selling. 

An  early  morning  session  on  the  same  day 
(Thursday,  Jan.  14;  8:15  A.M.)  has  no  planned 
program  ;  it '  s  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions 
and  swap  experiences.  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
will  be  chairman. 

Ready-to-Wear  Merchandising  has  a  session 
on  Monday,  Jan.  11,  right  after  the  A.B.O. 
luncheon  meeting.  On  the  program  are  these 
topics:  Earlier  Market  Showings  (a  three-way 
symposium,  featuring  a  fabric  manufacturer, 
dress  manufacturer  and  retailer)  ;  The  Casual 
Trend,  discussed-by  Helen  Valentine,  editor  of 
Charm ;  How  Sacred  Is  the  Street  Floor? ;  Better 
Back-to-School  Merchandising,  and  Specialize 
in  Sizes  to  Succeed.  Chairman  of  the  meeting  is 
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Morris  Guberman .  president,  Kaufman's,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs. 

A  fashion  show,  put  on  by  the  Knitted  Fab¬ 
rics  Institute,  will  feature  cotton  knit  and 
play  clothes  at  a  luncheon  on  Thursday,  Jan.  14. 
Wade  Me Cargo,  president,  H.  V.  Baldwin  Company 
and  NRDGA  president,  will  preside. 

A  Men's  Wear  Merchandising  session  (Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  14)  will  be  chairmanned  by  Walter 
Channing,  merchandise  manager.  Crowley,  Milner 
Co.,  and  will  feature  Perkins  Bailey,  of  Men's 
Wear  and  Look,  on  styles,  and  Lowell  Hawthorne, 
general  sales  manager,  American  Woolen  Co.,  on 
Opportunities  and  Dangers  in  the  New  Fabrics. 
Alfred  Shapiro .  president,  Alfred  of  New  York, 
has  the  topic ,  ^  It's  News,  It'll  Sell.  Other 
speakers  will  discuss  basic  stocks  as  volume 
builders,  and  the  still  growing  opportunities 
in  sportswear. 

Building  the  Street  Floor  (Wednesday,  Jan. 
13)  has  this  program  lineup:  What-In-the-Home 
Selling  Has  Taught  Us.  by  ^  Porter,  presi¬ 
dent,  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer;  Perfume  Volume,  by 
Samuel  Rubin,  president,  Faberge,  Inc.,  and  a 
debate  on  Fair  Trade  by  Maurice  Mermey.  direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade,  and 
Frank  W.  Packard .  president,  Packard-Bamber- 
ger,  Inc.  There  will  also  be  a  discussion  of 
private  brands  in  street  floor  merchandising. 
Chairman  of  the  session  will  be  Lawrence  Organ. 
merchandise  manager,  Broadway  Department 
Store,  and  chairman.  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group,  NRDGA. 

The  session  on  Piece  Goods  Merchandising 
(Tuesday,  Jan.  12)  will  feature  a  panel  of  cus¬ 
tomers  of  different  types,  discussing  What  We 
Look  for  In  a  Piece  Goods  Department.  The  first 
public  report  of  the  findings  of  the  new  McCall 
Survey  on  the  piece  goods  customer  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Profits,  fashions,  and  a  national 
selling  plan  will  be  discussed.  Chairman  will 
be  William  M.  Yorio.  piece  goods  buyer,  Gim- 
bel's.  New  York,  and  chairman.  Piece  Goods 
Group, NRDGA. 

SALES  PROMOTION.  Making  Newspaper  Advertising 
More  Productive  will  be  the  subject  of  talks  by 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor-in-chief,  Cleveland 
Press  ;  Bernice  Fitzgibbon.  vice  president ,  Gim- 
bel's.  New  York,  and  Irwin  Maier,  publisher, 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Maier  will  talk  about  color 
advertising  ~  how  it  produces  extra^business, 
how  it  should  be  prepared.  At  this  session 
(Tuesday,  Jan.  12),  Arthur  M.  See,  publicity 


director,  Saks-34th  and  chairman.  Sales  Pro-  | 
motion  Division,  will  preside. 

Four  Workshop  Seminars  will  go  on  simul¬ 
taneously  at  another  Sales  Promotion  Session 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  12.  Pick  the  one  you  want; 
Promotion  Planning,  with  discussion  led  by 
Violet  Symons .  publicity  director,  Gimbel's, 
Pittsburgh ;  Copy,  by  Charles  A.  Edwards,  dean. 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University;  Lay¬ 
out  and  Art .  by  Herbert  Greenwald.  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co, ,  and  Signing,  by  Thomas 
B.  Comerf ord.  display  director.  Lit  Brothers. 
This  session  is  chairmanned  by  Ruth  Stein,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Bloomingdale' s. 

Neiir  Market s  and  How  to  Get  Them  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  Sales  Promotion  session 
(Wednesday,  Jan.  13.)  New  products,  new  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements  and  new  techniques  for  get¬ 
ting  this  business  will  all  be  examined. 

EXPENSE  REDUCTION.  The  Store  Management  Group 
schedules  one  of  its  most  popular  meetings  for 
Thursday,  Jan,  14,  This  is  the  annual  run-down 
on  new  money-saving  ideas  contributed  by  stores 
and  discussed  by  a  panel  of  experts.  Areas  for 
discussion  include;  maint enance.  materials 
handling,  customer  services,  receiving  and 
marking,  delivery,  wrapping  and  packing.  Chair¬ 
man  is  William  F.  Burns .  store  manager,  Gim¬ 
bel's,  Philadelphia. 

OPERATING  STATISTICS.  The  new  departmental 
breakdowns  and  other  improvements  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  annual  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  will  be  discussed  at  a  con¬ 
trollers'  session  on  Analyzing  Merchandising 
Operations  (Wednesday,  Jan,  13.)  There  will  be 
a  question  and  answer  period  with  the  new  Manual 
of  Departmental  Merchandise  Content  as  the 
take-off  point. 

PERSONNEL.  How  should  a  personnel  manager  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  expanded  retail  operations  of  the 
post-defense  period?  How  is  he  involved  in 
simplified  selling,  branch  stores,  new  methods 
of  merchandising  and  sales  promotion?  How  can 
he  recruit .  develop  and  hold  the  good  employees 
these  developments  require?  A  Personnel  Group 
session  (Wednesday,  Jan.  13),  chairmanned  by 
John  Damerel,  director  of  personnel,  Thalhimer 
Brothers,  and  chairman.  Personnel  Group,  will 
present  a  panel  discussion  of  these  problems. 

Development  of  Executives,  a  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  anxiety  to  most  stores,  is  the  subject 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
USE  TELEVISION 

By  Robert  H.  Cole 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing,  University  of  Illinois 


■fJY  in  id- 1953  there  were  at  least  126 
•^department  stores  using  television 
as  an  advertising  medium.*  These  126 
were  surveyed,  by  means  of  a  mail 
questionnaire  supplemented  by  jjer- 
sonal  interviews,  to  get  a  picture  of 
their  methods  and  experience  with 
this  medium.  Sixty-one  of  the  stores 
answered  the  cjuestionnaire,  and  their 
response  forms  the  basis  of  this  report. 

The  stores  vaiy  in  size  from  an  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  $1  million  to  more 
than  S50  million  and  are  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  I  hey  also  vary 
widely,  of  course,  in  merchandising 
jxrlicies,  management  technitjues  and 
|)romotional  programs.  Bearing  these 
differences  in  mind,  it  is  still  possible 
to  construct  a  picture  of  the  “tyjiical” 
department  store  TV-user. 

This  “typical”  store  has  been  using 
the  medium  from  two  to  four  years. 
It  favors  the  spot  announcement  type 
of  ad,  although  feature  films  and  news 
broadcasts  are  rather  common.  One 
minute  is  the  most  popular  length 
for  a  spot,  and  the  spot  user  is  prob¬ 
ably  devoting  his  entire  time  to  a  sales 
talk  or  commercial.  The  other  pro¬ 
grams  used  generally  will  run  for 
either  15  or  .30  minutes.  The  most 
popular  frequency  of  programs  is  once 
a  week,  but  two  and  five  days  a  week 
are  commonly  used. 

The  store  is  probably  receiving  out¬ 
side  professional  help  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  jrrograms  and  commercials. 

•This  figure  of  126  department  store  users 
was  obtained  from  existing  data  and  from  a 
chetk  of  individual  television  stations. 


The  department  store  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the  use  of 
television  as  an  advertising  inediuin.  For  some  it  has  proved 
highly  successful,  for  others  adequate,  and  for  still  others  a 
failure.  Store  promotion  men  are  teased  by  the  possibilities 
obviously  existing  in  the  TV  medium ;  hut  they  have  not  by  any 
means  conquered  the  problems  it  presents.  After  five  years,  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy  as  a  store  promotion  medium,  although  there 
are  about  250  TV  stations  in  operation  and  more  than  24.8 
million  receiving  sets  in  use.  This  survey  makes  no  predictions 
about  TV’s  future  in  retailing;  merely  reports  some  straight 
facts  gathered  from  61  stores  that  are  now  using  TV  and  from 
21  stores  that  have  tried  it  and  dropped  it. 


This  comes  either  from  an  advertising 
agency  or  a  television  station;  and  the 
larger  the  store  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  an  ad  agency  is  the  source  of  helji. 

Most  of  the  stores  make  the  (juick 
sale  of  specific  items  their  primary  I'V 
objective,  rather  than  institutional 


publicity.  Thirty  of  those  that  concen¬ 
trate  on  specific  items  rejxirt  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  results;  only  six  characterize 
their  results  as  “excellent.” 

Determining  the  best  ilay  of  the 
week  for  TV  advertising  is  still  a 
puzzler  for  tnost  store  users  of  the  nie- 


TABLE  I 

THE  ADVERTISING  BUDGET 


Retpondent  with  1952  Ratail  Salat 
(in  Milliont  of  Dollars)  Voluma 


Under 

1 

1  to  2 

2  to.*) 

5  to  10 

10  to 

20 

Over 

20 

“Typical” 

Retailer** 

How  it  1953  Budgat  Dividad 
Among  Madia  Utad?  (%) 

Television 

22"', 

4% 

13% 

9% 

7% 

6% 

9"^ 

Radio 

1 

5 

— 

6 

3 

3 

4 

Newspapers 

73 

79 

■80 

81 

77 

81 

80 

Direct  Mail 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

.\ll  Other 

1 

2 

7 

•1 

13 

10 

4 

**This  figura  includas  tha  raports  of  aight  tforat  that  did  not  indieata  thair  voluma  group. 
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diuni.  I'here  is  more  certainty  about 
the  best  time  of  day:  evening  hours 
have  the  edge.  This  question  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  many  uncontrollable  fac¬ 
tors,  including  the  popularity  of  the 
programs  immediately  preceding  or 
following  the  store's  advertising. 

The  “typical"  retailer  has  increased 
his  budget  in  order  to  use  TV.  Those 
that  did  not  adjust  their  budgets  up¬ 
ward  probably  cut  back  their  news- 
jraper  expenditures.  The  percentage 
of  the  advertising  budget  allotted  to 
TV  varies  widely  according  to  store 
size.  Averaging  the  responses  to  this 
questionnaire,  the  results  are  nine  per 
cent  for  TV;  80  per  cent  for  news¬ 
papers;  four  per  cent  for  radio;  three 
per  cent  for  direct  mail,  and  four  per 
cent  for  all  other  media.  (See  Table  1.) 

Wdiat  advantages  does  the  typical 
merchant  find  in  TV?  First,  the  visual 
demonstration;  second,  the  personal 
touch.  Prestige  value  is  considered  im¬ 
portant,  and  so  is  the  ability  of  TV  to 
reach  a  different  audience  than  that 
contacted  by  other  advertising  media. 

Satisfaction  with  TV  is  tempered  by 
a  general  objection  to  high  costs;  many 
merchants  also  mention  the  lack  of 
gooil  time  available  for  local  pro¬ 
grams,  the  shortage  of  trained  person¬ 
nel  to  prepare  and  coordinate  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  the  shortage  of  good 
local  talent.  Sixteen  stores  said  they 
had  no  complaints  of  any  kind;  40  list¬ 
ed  various  objections. 

The  typical  department  store  TV- 
user  gets  financial  help,  generally  from 
manufacturers,  although  some  whole¬ 
salers  have  cooperative  financing  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  programs.  The 
percentage  receiving  outside  financing 
help  increases  with  increase  in  store 
volume. 

Many  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  use  of  TV,  as  in  any  advertising 
program,  differ  according  to  the  store’s 
size.  Further  on  in  this  article,  die 
stores’  responses  are  studied  on  the 
basis  of  1952  volume. 

FORMER  USERS 

To  supplement  these  findings,  a 
survey  was  made  among  another  group 
—46  department  stores  that  had  used 
TV  some  time  during  the  past  few 
years  but  had  discontinued  it  by  June, 
1953.  Twenty-one  stores  responded, 
giving  their  reasons  for  abandoning 


TABLE  2 

SUMMARY  OF  HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES  USE  TV 

(Based  upon  fil  returns) 

Number  of  Respondents  with  1952  Retail 
Sales  (in  Millions  of  Dollars)  Volume 

Questions  Asked 

Under 

1 

1  to 

2 

2  to 

5 

5  to 

10 

10  to 
20 

Over  Not 

20  Given 

lotal 

Number  of  respondents 

6 

4 

9 

12 

10 

12 

8 

61 

1  Length  of  Time  TV  Hat  Been  Uted:  1 

Less  than  6  inos 

- 

9 

1 

5 

1 

3 

- 

12 

6  inos.  to  1  vr. . 

1 

1 

9 

— 

— 

— 

I 

5 

1  vr.  to  2  vrs . 

1 

— 

3 

— 

2 

1 

3 

10 

2  yrs.  to  3  yrs. . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

13 

3  NTS.  to  4  vrs. . 

1 

— 

— 

5 

4 

3 

2 

15 

Over  1  vrs. . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

6 

1  Programt  Uted:  | 

.Music 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Feature  films  . 

O 

— 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

H 

News  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

— 

6 

Spots  . 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

6 

34 

Fashion  show . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Shopping  guide  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

4 

V'arietv  show  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

.Ml  other  . 

1 

- 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1  Length  of  Progromt:  1 

8  (or  10)  seconds  . 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

20  seconds  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1  minute . 

4 

4 

3 

5 

6 

2 

6 

30 

15  minutes  . 

9 

— 

3 

3 

5 

9 

— 

22 

.30  minutes . 

1 

— 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

14 

■Ml  other  . 

.  1 

- 

- 

9 

- 

2 

2 

7 

1  Frequency  of  Programt:  I 

Once  a  week  . 

4 

9 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

28 

Two  days  per  week . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

13 

Three  days  per  week . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Five  days  per  week  . 

.  — 

— 

2 

3 

4 

3 

— 

12 

Irregular 

,  — 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

4 

.Ml  other . 

■  - 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1  Program  Time  Spent  for  Commercialt:  I 

Entire  program 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

6 

25 

10%  . 

.  1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

1 

— 

5 

13%  .  . 

.  - 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

4 

20%  . 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

2 

7 

331/,%  . 

.  — 

— 

— 

- 

4 

1 

— 

5 

.All  other  .  . 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

5 

- 

12 

1  Outtide  Help  in  Preparing  Programt: 

Receive  help 

3 

3 

3 

9 

8 

8 

4 

38 

From  advertising  agency  . 

.  - 

1 

- 

7 

5 

6 

4 

23 

From  TV  station . 

.  3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

— 

17 

From  other  sources . 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

5 

Do  not  receive  help . 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

21 

1  Objective  of  TV  Advertiting: 

Quick  sale  of  specific  items 

6 

3 

6 

10 

10 

9 

6 

50 

Increase  good  will . 

1 

1 

6 

8 

3 

8 

2 

29 

.All  other 

.  - 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

2 

7 

1  Retuitt  When  Objective  It  Quick  Sole: 

Excellent . 

.  2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

6 

Satisfactory  . 

.  2 

2 

4 

9 

6 

4 

3 

30 

U  nsatisfactory  . 

.  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

3 

Fair  . 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Not  known  . 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1  Bett  Day  of  Week  for  TV  Advertiting: 

Believe  there  is  a  best  day . 

2 

— 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

14 

Do  not  believe  there  is  a  best  day 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

8 

Best  day  not  known  . 

3 

3 

5 

7 

4 

7 

6 

35 

10 


November,  1953 


TABLE  2  (Continued) 

SUAAMARY  OF  HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES  USE  TV 

(Based  upon  61  returns) 

Number  of  Respondents  with  1952  Retail 
Sales  (in  Millions  of  Dollars)  Volume 

(Questions  Asked  Under  1  to  2  to  5  to  10  to  Over  Not 


1  2  5  10  20  20  (iiven  Total 


Wednesday  — 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

Friday  1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

- 

2 

Sunday  1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

— 

6 

yil  other  days  specified  — 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

3 

SmI  Tima  of  Day  for  TV  Advartiting: 

Believe  there  is  a  best  time  2 

2 

3 

8 

5 

4 

3 

27 

Do  not  Itelieve  there  is  a  best  time  2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 

Best  time  not  known  2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

7 

4 

28 

Evening  (hours  not  specified)  — 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

7 

^!id-morning  — 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4  to  5  p.m. .  — 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

\fK>n  .  — 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

7  to  10  p.m. .  1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Other  evening  (hours  specified)  — 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

6 

.Afternoon  and  'or  evening  1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

.5 

liKraotad  Budgat  to  Use  TV: 

Yes 

1 

5 

6 

4 

10 

4 

33 

No  .  ^ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

2 

3 

27 

Media  reduced  if  no  increase 

Newspapers  2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

10 

Both  newspapers  ;md  radio  — 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

T) 

•Ml  other  combinations  1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

7 

Plan  Future  Changei  in  TV  Budget: 

Yes  2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

15 

No  1 

— 

3 

h 

1 

3 

2 

15 

Not  known  2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2 

24 

Plan  to  increase  TV  percentage  1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Plan  to  decrease  T\’  percentage  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

‘> 

Advantages  Peculiar  to  TV  Advertising: 

Sight,  .sound,  and  action  combined  2 

2 

4 

6 

7 

7 

2 

30 

Choice  of  audience  .  — 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

«) 

Personal  touch  .  — 

— 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 

7 

.\bility  to  promote  new  merchandise  — 

- 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Different  audience  than  other  media  — 

— 

-- 

2 

— 

1 

1 

4 

I’restige  factor . — 

- 

- 

1 

o 

— 

1 

4 

•Ml  others  2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

13 

Objections  to  TV  Advertising: 

Have  objections  4 

2 

5 

6 

7 

11 

5 

40 

Do  not  have  objections  1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

16 

Objections: 

l.ack  of  trained  personnel  1 

- 

1 

3 

3 

4 

— 

12 

Lack  of  good  time  available  1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

4 

3 

13 

Poor  local  talent .  1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

10 

Lack  of  knowledge  on  use  of  TV  1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

7 

Poor  programming  2 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

6 

High  cost  .  4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

9 

4 

33 

Lack  of  color  1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

-- 

8 

l.ack  of  station  cooperation  — 

- 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

■All  others  .  1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

- 

6 

Concerns  Helping  Poy  for  TV  Programs: 

Receive  outside  financial  aid  3 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

37 

From  manufacturers  1 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

1 

30 

From  wholesalers  .  2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

12 

From  all  others  1 

— 

_ 

2 

3 

1 

_ 

7 

Ho  not  get  outside  financial  aid  .3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

21 

Note:  Some  department  stores  have  not  answered  every  question. 

Some  have  replied  in 

rnore  than  one  category  in  a  single  question. 

(For  example:  one 

department  store  may 

have  two  or  more  objections  to  TV  advertising.)  Consequendy, 

It  IS 

possible  to  get 

replies 

listed  for  one  question  that  do  not  tally  with  the  number  of  reporting  stores. 

the  medium.  In  every  case,  the  basic 
objection  was  high  cost  in  relation  to 
results  produced. 

These  stores  did  not  necessarily 
place  the  blame  on  the  medium  itself 
without  qualification.  They  mention 
their  own  inability  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  program;  some  obvious¬ 
ly  feel  that  if  they  could  afford  a 
really  generous  investment  in  TV  it 
would  pay  off.  For  example,  one  said 
that  TV  doesn’t  get  a  fair  trial  when 
only  five  per  cent  of  an  ad  budget  can 
be  allotted  to  it;  if  this  store  tan  find 
a  way  to  give  the  medium  a  better 
budget  it  will  try  again.  But  another 
says;  “Perhaps  trained  |)ersonneI  could 
make  I'V  bring  better  returns,  but 
that  would  add  still  more  to  already 
high  costs.”  “For  every  $100  of  pro¬ 
gram  time,”  says  another,  “we  were 
spending  another  S40  in  production 
time.” 

The  high  and  rising  costs  which  are 
the  most  discouraging  aspect  of  TV  for 
these  stores  include  more  than  just  the 
(ost  of  time  and  programming.  Mere 
is  an  excerj)t  from  one  report: 

“Our  program  was  a  straight  30- 
niinute  shopping  program,  with  spe¬ 
cial  telephone  order  set-iqj.  We  did  a 
very  good  volume;  however,  most  of  it 
proved  to  be  COD,  delivered  with  ex¬ 
orbitant  costs.  ...  It  required  an 
enormous  amount  of  merchandising 
and  planning  to  fill  five  half-hour  pro¬ 
grams  a  w'eek,  eight  or  10  items  a  day. 
Our  buyers  did  not  get  behind  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  without  their  enthusiasm 
the  expense  involved  seemed  wasted. 
We  believe  that  television  has  priced 
itself  out  of  the  reach  of  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  We  did  not  care  to  use 
cooperative  money  and  let  manufac¬ 
turers  control  our  program. 

“It  was  a  difficidt  decision  to  make 
to  discontinue  it,  but  we  have  not 
noticed  any  great  loss  in  business  .  .  .” 

Buyers’  attitudes  were  mentioned 
more  than  once.  One  store  had  a  daily, 
popular  shopping  program  for  tw’o 
and  a  half  years.  As  long  as  manage¬ 
ment  subsidized  it,  not  charging  back 
the  full  cost  of  the  jirogram  to  the 
departments,  they  were  enthusiastic 
about  participating,  but  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  do  so  on  a  no-subsidy  basis. 
This  store  concludes:  “Since  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  all  publicity  media  in  this  store, 
after  an  experimental  pericxi,  rests  with 
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the  willingness  of  department  mana¬ 
gers  to  use  them  and  absorb  the  cost, 
the  program  was  dropped.”  This  ad 
manager  makes  some  other  interesting 
points:  that  TV’s  successes  are  with 
brand  name  stores;  that  the  briefest 
mechanical  failure  can  wipe  out  an 
expensive  20-second  spot;  that  “at  the 
present  time  saturation  radio  is  much 
more  productive  for  us  than  TV.” 

Several  stores  made  the  point  that 
with  all  media  costs  rising  they  had  to 
make  a  choice,  and  would  not  sacrifice 
newspaper  dominance  to  support  tele¬ 
vision. 

None  of  the  stores  that  have  discon¬ 
tinued  television  criticized  the  cooper¬ 
ation  offered  by  their  TV  stations  in 
programming.  But  criticism  did  come 
from  one  current  TV-user,  who  said: 
“The  TV  medium  has  made  no  effort 
to  supply  adequate  information  or 
data  for  its  use  on  the  retail  level. 
Stations  have  no  understanding  or 
appreciation  of  retailers’  problems 
and  needs.” 

THE  USERS 

Stores  of  all  sizes  use  TV,  and  size, 
naturally,  has  something  to  do  with 
the  way  they  use  it.  The  following 
analysis  stresses  the  variations  each 
volume  class  shows  from  the  “typical” 
picture  presented  heretofore.  (Eight  of 
the  stores  did  not  disclose  their  vol¬ 
ume.) 

Six  Stores  Under  $1  Million.  Three  of 
these  six  stores  have  been  using  TV 
from  two  to  three  years;  one  has  used 
it  three  to  four  years;  the  other  two 
are  comparative  newcomers.  All  but 
one  gave  immediate  sales  of  specific 
items  as  the  only  objective  of  their  TV 
advertising;  one  ranked  the  increase  of 
good  will  as  an  equally  important  pur¬ 
pose.  The  only  store  that  reports  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  is  using  a  15-min- 
ute  musical  show  once  a  week.  Those 
having  “excellent”  results  are  using 
spots  and  feature  films.  Three  get  pro¬ 
fessional  help  from  the  station;  none 
uses  an  ad  agency. 

Among  those  who  reported  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  budget  among  adver¬ 
tising  media,  the  average  allotment  is 
22  per  cent  for  television;  four  per 
cent  for  radio;  73  per  cent  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  one  per  cent  for  all  other 
media.  The  22  per  cent  figure  for  TV 


in  this  group  is  far  larger  than  for 
any  other  group.  Half  of  these  stores 
have  some  kind  of  cooperative  financ¬ 
ing  help  from  manufacturers  or  other 
sources.  Four  out  of  five  have  some 
complaints,  with  high  cost  and  poor 
programming  leading  the  list. 

Four  $1  to  $2  Million  Stores.  Three 
of  these  stores  have  been  using  the 
medium  for  less  than  one  year.  Strict¬ 
ly  commercial  spots,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  are  used  exclusively.  The  aver¬ 
age  budget  allocation  is  only  four  per 
cent  for  TV.  One  store  gets  program 
help  from  an  ad  agency;  two  from  the 
TV  station;  one  gets  no  outside  pro¬ 
fessional  advice.  Three  out  of  four 
get  cooperative  financial  support. 

Nine  $2  to  $5  Million  Stores.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  stores  have  been  adver¬ 
tising  on  TV  for  less  than  two  years. 
Spots  are  most  frequently  used,  but 
feature  films,  fashion  shows  and  public 
service  programs  are  reported.  More 
of  these  stores  are  doing  their  pro¬ 
grams  entirely  by  themselves  than  are 
obtaining  aid  from  outside  sources. 
None  uses  an  advertising  agency. 
Television  received  13  per  cent  of  the 
ad  budget  of  this  group.  Two-thirds 
of  these  stores  receive  outside  financial 
help.  Manufacturers  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  cooperative  financ¬ 
ing. 

Twelve  $5  to  $10  Million  Stores.  Five 
of  these  stores  have  used  TV  for  less 
than  six  months;  six  have  been  on 
TV  for  three  years  or  more.  In  this 
group  spots  are  used  more  than  any 
other  type  of  program,  but  there  is 
great  variety— including  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram,  a  feature  film,  a  fashion  show, 
sporting  events,  weather  reports,  and 
a  decorating  program.  Once  a  week  is 
the  most  common  frequency,  but  five 
and  three  days  a  week  are  popular 
timings. 

Three-fourths  of  these  stores  use 
outside  professional  help,  mostly  from 
ad  agencies,  sometimes  from  the  TV 
station  as  well.  Half  of  the  stores  in 
this  group  say  they  are  as  interested 
in  institutional  results  from  TV  as  in 
the  quick  sale  of  items.  Nine  out  of 
ten  say  they  get  satisfactory  results  on 
the  quick  sale  objective. 

In  this  volume  group  nine  f>er  cent 


of  the  ad  budget  is  allotted  to  TV\  81 
per  cent  to  newspajiers,  six  per  cent  to 
radio  and  four  p)er  cent  to  all  other 
media.  Seven  finance  their  programs 
with  outside  help,  mostly  from  manu¬ 
facturers;  five  pay  all  the  costs  them¬ 
selves. 

Ten  $10  to  $20  Million  Stores.  Six  of 

this  group  have  been  on  TV  for  more 
than  three  years.  Once  a  week  anti 
five  times  a  week  are  the  most  common 
frequencies  of  programs.  Four  of  the 
ten  devote  their  time  entirely  to  com¬ 
mercials;  but  there  are  four  stores 
which  devote  only  one-third  of  their 
time  to  sales  talk.  Eight  out  of  ten  get 
outside  professional  advice;  five  of 
these  rely  on  ad  agencies.  Seven  stores 
list  the  quick  sale  of  items  as  their  sole 
objective. 

Six  of  the  ten  stores  in  this  group 
have  cut  down  other  ad  allotments  in 
order  to  use  TV.  In  their  1953  bud¬ 
gets,  the  average  for  television  is  seven 
per  cent;  for  newspapers,  77  per  cent; 
for  radio,  three  per  cent,  and  for  all 
other  media,  13  per  cent. 

Seven  have  some  criticisms  of  TV, 
with  high  cost  and  lack  of  good  local 
time  leading  the  list.  Only  two  of 
these  ten  stores  finance  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  completely;  the  others  get  help 
from  coofjerative  arrangements. 

Twelve  Stores  Over  $20  Million.  News 
broadcasts,  spots  and  shopping  guides 
are  the  most  commonly  used  pro¬ 
grams;  15  minutes  the  most  popular 
program  length,  and  once  and  twice  a 
week  the  most  common  frequencies. 

Ten  of  the  12  have  increased  their 
ad  budgets  to  provide  for  TV.  They 
average  six  jier  cent  for  television, 
three  per  cent  for  radio,  81  per  cent 
for  newspapers,  10  per  cent  for  all 
other  media.  Only  two  out  of  12  main¬ 
tain  their  TV  programs  without  out¬ 
side  financial  support.  Eight  of  the  12 
use  outside  professional  help;  six  get 
it  from  ad  agencies.  Four  of  these 
larger  stores  stage  their  programs  on 
their  own. 

It  is  among  the  larger  stores— in 
this  group,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
$10  to  $20  million  group— that  lack  of 
color  assumes  some  importance  as  one 
of  their  objections  to  TV  advertising. 
Four  stores  in  this  group  mention  this 
factor  as  a  major  drawback. 
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ftSr^  Reports  to  Management  on 

The  Changing 
Cnstomer 


^The  department  store  world  has  amply  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  pointing 
the  merchandising  and  promotional  effort  toward  specific  customers  rather  than  toward  customers 
in  general,  toward  specific  needs  of  customers  rather  than  toward  vaguely  defined  buying  impulses. 
Thus  stores  have  a  whole  series  of  special  shops,  special  promotions,  special  services,  each 
planned  to  reach  a  group  of  customers  with  common  needs  and  interests. 

The  ever-changing  pattern  of  American  life,  however,  is  constantly  creating  new  groupings 
of  customers  and  changing  the  needs  of  existing  groups.  To  some  of  these  changes,  department 
stores  have  been  alert.  Others  have  been  ignored,  and  opportunities  for  profitable  volume  have 
been  ignored  with  them.  The  research  department  of  STORES,  therefore,  has  looked  into  Census 
figures  and  has  consulted  many  of  the  leading  consumer  magazines  in  an  effort  to  uncover  relatively 

untapped  markets  suited  to  department  store  cultivation.  In  the  case  of  groups  already  marked  out 
by  the  department  store  as  its  own,  the  search  has  been  for  indications  of  any  changes  of 
emphasis  or  approach  that  may  be  needed  to  strengthen  the  department  store  position. 

In  presenting  its  findings,  STORES  takes  this  occasion  to  render  tribute  to  the  splendid  job 
of  market  research  done  by  consumer  magazines  today  —  both  those  mentioned  in  this  article 
and  those  crowded  out  of  it  —  and  to  acknowledge  the  real  progress  many  of  these  publications 
have  made  toward  becoming  partners  of  the  retailer  in  answering  the  needs  of  special  classes  of  customers. 


The  IVeglected  Male 

ITETAILERS,  happily  hugging  to  their  hearts  that  ever 
popular  statistic  about  80  or  85  per  cent  of  all  purchases 
being  made  by  women,  tend  to  forget  that  these  days  the 
male  of  the  species  does  plenty  of  his  own  shopping.  No 
longer  does  his  wife  as  a  matter  of  course  fill  in  for  him  on 
socks  and  undershirts  and  even  items  of  outerwear.  If  his 
dresser  drawers  begin  to  look  like  the  great  open  spaces,  she 
IS  likely  to  give  him  firm  instructions  to  pick  up  the  needed 
gear  downtown.  She  has  her  own  troubles— a  job  of  her  own, 
possibly,  or  a  maidless  home  far  out  in  the  suburbs. 

Since  the  male  of  the  species  is  not  the  habitual  depart¬ 
ment  store  shopper  that  his  wife  is,  some  effort  to  win  him 
over  seems  indicated.  Right  now,  of  course,  with  Christmas 
in  the  air,  the  department  stores  are  setting  aside  stag  nights 


lor  him,  or  are  training  pretty  hostesses  to  help  him  select 
the  just  right  gifts  for  the  ladies  on  his  list.  But  what  of 
the  rest  of  the  year? 

The  Fashion  Angle.  Those  who  set  the  fashion  pace  in 
men’s  apparel  say  that  the  department  store  misses  out  on  a 
lot  of  business  because  of  its  failure  to  get  the  fashion  story 
across  where  it  does  the  most  gooti— among  the  salespeople. 
Ready-to-wear  saleswomen  usually  know  trends,  but  in  the 
men’s  department,  the  customer  panting  for  the  newest  and 
the  smartest  is  likely  to  be  waited  on  by  a  salesman  to  whom 
a  suit  is  just  a  suit.  Mend  that  weak  spot,  say  the  experts, 
and  the  department  store  can  put  itself  in  a  position  to  stage 
promotions  that  generate  traffic  on  many  floors.  Cited  as  an 
example  is  a  New  York  department  store  in  the  medium- 
income  bracket  that  decided  to  make  a  pitch  for  the  male 
trade.  Tying  in  with  Esquire  on  a  fashion  theme,  it  staged 
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FuU-Color  Advertuements  Sell  Pepperell  Sheets  in  Color  in 


lADIES*  HOME  JOURNAL 
McCAlL'S 

BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 


r  I  am  one  of  the  21  million 
women  who  will  read 
Peppereirs  January  advertising 
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Page  Advertisements  Sell  Pepperell  Snug  Fit*  Sheets  in 
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THIS  JANUARY  PEPPERELL  STARTS  ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  SOLID  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
BY  SUPPORTING  YOUR  WHITE  SALES  WITH  HEAVY  MAGAZINE  BACKING  OF  REGULAR 
AND  SNUG  FIT  SHEETS  IN  COLOR  AND  WHITE!  PLAN  NOW  TO  PROMOTE 
PEPPERELL  SHEETS— THE  BRAND  WOMEN  BEUEVE  INI 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Seles  OflScet  40  Worth  Street,  New  Yoih  13,  N.  Y.  •  BAreleY  7-2800 

BRANCH  AlUtNTA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

omcES.  WAlnut9159  CApital  7-1800  STate  24148  PRospect  1-1828 


DALLAS 

RAndolidi  8031 


LOS  ANGELES 

TRinity  6276 
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. . .  featuring  Pepperell 
Sheets  in  color-white- 
regular  and  fitted! 


Beptirt:  on  the  Changing  Customer 

Th«  Neglected  Male  (Continued) 

a  promotion  that  drew  traffic  to  main  floor  and  upstairs 
departments,  that  brought  furnishings  as  well  as  clothing 
into  the  act,  and  that  even  gave  the  boys’  department  a  lift 
througli  father-and-son  fashions. 

Advertising  to  Men.  A  particularly  imp>ortant  segment  of 
the  male  market  is  the  business  executive  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.  His  business  life  requires  him  to  be  well 
dressed  at  work,  and  it  also  imposes  on  him  social  obliga¬ 
tions  that  make  him  a  customer  for  both  sjxrrtswear  and 
formal  clothes.  He  travels  both  for  business  and  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  aiul  needs  plenty  of  luggage  and  travel  accessories. 

Measuring  this  customer  and  his  needs,  Newsweek  Maga¬ 
zine  finds  that  he  spends  $22.51  a  year  on  dress  shirts,  for 
example,  in  addition  to  what  he  may  splurge  on  for  sp)orts 
shirts.  .Vnd  in  seven  out  of  10  cases,  he  buys  those  shirts 
himself.  Newsweek  has  also  obligingly  studied  the  reading 
habits  of  top  executives,  and  has  found  that  their  eagerness 
to  read  business  news  is  even  greater  than  their  interest  in 
national  and  international  affairs. 

The  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  value  of  the  business  pages 
of  the  newspaf>er  as  a  background  for  advertising  to  this 
customer— advertising  that  will  urge  him  to  pick  up  the 
telephone  to  place  an  order  or  make  an  appointment  for  a 
fitting.  One  Fifth  Avenue  store,  in  fact,  is  reported  to  have 
had  excellent  results  from  the  consistent  advertising  of  its 
men’s  departments  in  a  financial  daily.  Response  has  been 
good  at  the  downtown  store  on  weekdays,  and  especially 
good  at  the  suburban  branches  on  Saturdays. 

Joe  College.  Another  male  market  played  down  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store  is  the  tycoon’s  son— the  boy  he’s  sending  to 
college.  The  college  girl,  although  her  numbers  have  if 
anything  diminished  in  recent  years,  generally  gets  a  royal 
send-off  from  department  stores  in  the  form  of  exciting  pro¬ 
motions  and  special  shops.  Her  brother  gets  only  casual 
recognition,  possibly  because  the  draft  is  supposed  to  damp¬ 
en  his  enthusiasm  for  higher  learning  and  bright  raiment. 

Actually,  draft  or  no  draft,  we  have  twice  as  many  men 
over  the  age  of  18  at  school  as  we  have  women.  The  male 
student  total  also  happens  to  come  to  twice  the  number  of 
men  we  had  in  college  in  prewar  days.  And  by  no  means 
does  the  present  college  crop  consist  of  GI’s  and  boys  work¬ 
ing  their  way  through.  Of  the  1.6  million  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  34  who  were  enrolled  in  school  in  October, 
1952,  when  a  Census  study  was  made,  more  than  half  were 
non-veterans  who  were  neither  employed  nor  seeking  employ¬ 
ment.  This  large  group,  whose  studies  are  being  financed 
neither  by  the  Government  nor  by  their  own  earnings,  are 
presumably  being  seen  through  school  by  their  families— 
families  with  better  than  average  financial  and  scxrial  stand¬ 
ings. 

Masculine-interest  consumer  magazines  that  would  like 
to  see  the  department  stores  court  the  college  market,  male, 
point  out  that  the  college  boy  of  today  is  tomorrow’s  business 
executive  or  professional  man.  They  point  out,  too,  that  with 
a  family  whose  resources  are  above  the  average,  he  in  turn 


‘‘lands  a  better  than  average  chance  of  success  in  the  field  of 
his  choice.  And  that,  in  turn,  makes  him  a  customer  with  a 
future! 

As  nearly  as  the  statistics  can  show,  the  family-supported 
young  men  in  college  are  at  least  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
entire  feminine  college  contingent.  Perhaps  it’s  time  for  the 
departmenl  store  to  make  its  college  promotions  co-ed! 

Gifts  for  Men.  In  the  days  when  women  accepted  a  de- 
jjendent  status,  the  male  who  went  a-courting  was  required 
to  demonstrate  his  earning  jxiwer  and  generosity  to  the  lady 
of  his  heart  by  showering  her  with  gifts.  Today,  she  has 
earning  power,  too,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  give  as  to  receive 
gifts.  Department  store  advertising,  however,  still  dings  to 
the  gaslight  tradition  on  this  point,  and  does  little  with 
from-her-to-him  gift  promotions. 

Possibilities  in  such  gift  promotions  are  good,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Look  Magazine  proved  that  women  could  easily  be 
jiersuaded  to  buy  gifts  for  men  when  it  sponsored  a  Valen¬ 
tine  promotion  in  1952  on  that  theme.  Over  800  stores  tied 
in,  and  86  per  cent  of  these  reported  increased  sales  at  a  time 
when  men’s  business  in  general  was  sluggish.  In  1953,  the 
magazine  again  worked  with  stores  to  develop  Valentine’s 
Day  as  a  gifts-for-men  occasion.  T  his  time,  1,131  stores  tried 
the  idea,  and  88  per  cent  of  them  reported  increases.  An 
even  more  aggressive  ellort  along  these  lines  is  planned  for 
1954. 


Man  About  the  House.  A  special  phase  of  masculine  inter¬ 
ests  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  October  issue  of  Stores 


MASCULINE  APPEAL 

Hochtchild,  Kohn,  Boltimore,  emphasized  comfort  and  fashion  for  its  malo 
clientele  when  it  announced  the  opening  of  its  new  Men's  Shop. 
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Report  on  tke  Ckanging  Customer 

Th«  N«gl«ct«d  Mal«  (Continued) 

and  needs  be  mentioned  only  briefly  here— the  do-it-yourself 
activity  that  gets  white  collar  males  into  work  clothes  over 
the  week-end.  Once  exposed  to  the  fever,  the  man  of  the 
house  spends  time  and  money  lavishly  on  the  jobs  of  home 
beautification  or  repair  that  were  once  considered  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  the  neighborhood  handyman. 

The  amateur  handyman  can  be  attracted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  has  been  attracted  in  droves  by  some, 
through  the  use  of  promotional  events  involving  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  newer  materials  and  equipment.  No  age  group 
or  income  bracket  seems  immune  to  the  do-it-yourself  ap¬ 
peal,  and  a  promotion  on  that  theme  may  well  prove  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  male  of  the  species  feel  at 
home  in  the  department  store. 

Bringing  the  Boys  In.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  reaching 
out  for  masculine  business,  most  department  stores  face  the 
handicap  of  a  distinctly  feminine  atmosphere  in  their  win¬ 


dows,  on  their  main  floor,  and  everywhere  else  that  the  male 
must  tread  on  his  way  to  the  department  he  wishes  to 
patronize.  Particularly  in  downtown  stores,  where  family 
shopping  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  suburbs,  does  it  seem 
necessary  to  tone  down  the  feminine  appeal  somewhat 
Windows  devoted  exclusively  to  women’s  clothing,  energetic 
perfume  demonstrators  just  inside  the  entrance,  and  tables 
of  feminine  accessories  cluttering  the  main  aisle  are  all  great 
discouragers  to  the  male  shopper. 

Some  stores  lure  men  with  a  side  entrance  that  offers 
direct  access  to  clothing  and  furnishings  departments.  Others 
set  aside  a  special  elevator  to  the  men’s  floors.  Still  others 
keep  their  main  floors  relatively  free  of  boudoir-atmosphere 
departments,  or  tuck  these  ultra-feminine  sections  into  far 
corners.  Any  and  all  of  these  steps,  even  down  to  some  re¬ 
allocation  of  windows  and  a  change  of  color  scheme,  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  stores  that  want  to  share  in  the  money 
that  men  are  spending  today.  For  today,  now  that  women 
are  more  important  as  earners,  men  are  more  important  as 
shoppers  for  themselves  and  their  families  than  they  have 
been  for  many  a  long  year. 


From  Cradle  to  College 

^^HERE  are  some  department  store  customers  who  won’t 
mind  having  their  ages  discussed  here— the  very  youngest 
of  customers,  for  whom  stores  have  set  up  special  shops  in 
terms  of  age  groupings.  Fluctuations  in  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  given  age  have  much  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of 
such  shops,  and  such  fluctuations  have  been  dramatic  indeed 
in  recent  years— and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  some  time. 

Children’s  departments,  for  instance,  are  feeling  the  full, 
confusing  effects  of  our  postwar  baby  boom.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  soon  after  World  War  II  ended,  our  annual  crop 
of  babies  jumped  dramatically  from  a  figure  well  under 
three  million  to  something  very  close  to  four  million.  As 
the  vanguard  of  the  four  million  crop  grows  up,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  finds  its  business  flourishing;  in  another 
half  dozen  years,  the  bumf)er  crops  will  reach  their  teens,  and 
a  different  group  of  departments  will  experience  a  sudden 
upsurge  of  demand. 

Layette  Shops.  Meantime,  the  layette  department,  whose 
fortunes  aie  tied  to  the  now  fairly  stable  birth  curve,  can 
look  for  no  pennies  from  heaven.  Increases  in  volume,  if 
any,  must  come  from  selling  more  mothers,  or  more  to  each 
mother.  My  Baby  Magazine,  the  store-distributed  publica¬ 
tion  for  exjjectant  mothers  and  mothers,  has  a  suggestion  for 
accomplishing  this,  based  on  the  fact  that  some  63  per  cent 
of  the  purchases  made  in  behalf  newborn  child  are 
made  before  the  child  has  actually  (i^n  born. 

The  time  to  appeal  to  the  mother,  the  magazine’s  editors 
px)int  out,  is  while  she  is  expecting.  And  the  way  to  do  it, 
they  say,  is  to  cater  to  her  maternity  and  layette  needs.  They 
cite  the  example  of  several  stores  that  have  set  aside  special 
fitting  rooms  for  maternity  customers;  they  also  cite  the 
exp)erience  of  about  50  stores  that  have  set  up  maternity  de- 


MORE  SALES  TO  MOTHERS-TO-BE 
BacauM  matarnity  garmants  today  hova  fashion,  quality,  and 
variaty,  storas  liica  Gartz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  gat  capacity  crowds 
whan  thay  run  a  fashion  show  for  axpactant  mothars.  Ths 
modals  ora  non-profassionals. 

partments  on  the  same  floor  with  layettes.  One  large  New 
England  store  is  reported  to  have  more  than  doubled  its  ma¬ 
ternity  business  when  it  put  maternity  dresses  near  the 
infants’  department— with  increased  layette  sales,  too! 

Maternity  Clothes.  With  nearly  four  million  babies  being 
born  a  year,  there  are  also  nearly  four  million  expectant 
mothers  each  year,  and  their  clothing  needs  constitute  a 
worthwhile  field  to  develop.  Today’s  expectant  mother 
does  not  retire  into  seclusion,  with  only  a  few  of  the  cheap 
est  dresses  as  her  wardrobe.  She  leads  an  active  life,  and  buys 
smart,  well  styled  dresses,  good  enough  to  wear  afterward: 
she  buys  special  foundations,  lingerie,  sportswear,  and  even 
cosmetics.  Competition  for  her  business  is  offered  by  the 
larger  infants’  sp)ecialty  shops,  some  of  which  are  playing 
up  maternity  wear  aggressively. 

Department  stores  have  unique  advantages,  however,  and 
some  of  them  are  putting  these  to  effective  use  in  cultivating 
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COLLEGE  CLOTHES  HAVE  BROAD  APPEAL 


C*IUg«  fathient,  at  in  this  window  of  Poguo't,  Cincinnati,  loft,  aro  oqually  appeal  and  help  draw  large  crowds  to  college  fashion  shows.  At  right, 


||^  leited  to  office  or  suburban  wear  and  thus  give  collegiate  promotions  broader 

lathis  customer.  Some  stores  set  up  a  consultant  in  an  office, 
^  where  the  expectant  mother  comes  for  advice,  information 
jp  leaflets— and  a  look  at  items  for  herself  and  her  baby.  Others 
stage  fashion  shows  to  bring  women  into  the  store. 

In  the  latter  group,  Gertz  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  its  branch 
in  Flushing  are  outstanding.  Twice  a  year,  each  of  the 
stores  runs  a  fashion  show  for  expectant  mothers,  using  cus¬ 
tomers  as  models  rather  than  professionals.  Main  store  and 
I'  branch  run  their  shows  a  week  apart,  a  procedure  which 
permits  merchandise  to  be  shifted  in  quantity  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  excitement  is  going  on.  The  Spring  showing 
is  usually  held  just  before  Mother’s  Day,  and  the  event 
becomes  Mothers-To-Be-Day.  The  most  recent  Gertz  show 
was  held  in  September,  as  part  of  the  store’s  Mothers-To-Be- 
VVeek,  and  was  tied  to  the  opening  of  a  new  layette  shop. 
The  turnout  filled  the  store’s  auditorium,  and  added  80 
names  to  the  store’s  registry  of  expectant  mothers. 

Teen-Agers.  As  the  depression-born  children  have  been 
reaching  their  teens,  the  teen-age  population  has  been 
dwindling,  but  from  the  activity  in  departments  dedicated 
to  girls  in  their  teens,  one  would  never  realize  that  this  is  so. 
Whatever  the  youngsters  lack  in  numbers,  they  have  more 
than  made  up  for  in  zest  and  spending  money.  Their  num¬ 
bers,  however,  are  slated  for  an  increase,  as  successively  larger 
baby  crops  enter  the  teens.  Seventeen  Magazine  estimates 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  l.^-to-19  age  group  at  about  7.7 
million  currently.  By  1956,  the  total  in  this  group  will  have 
reached  8.3  million,  and  by  1960,  it  will  be  9.7  million. 
Census  projections  indicate  that  teen-agers  in  the  population 
will  go  on  increasing  throughout  the  1960’s  and  will  reach 
the  12  million  mark— for  girls  alone!— around  1965. 

STORES 


Yeunker't,  Sioux  City,  jam-packt  a  hall  with  it*  vortien. 

In  short,  the  teen-age  department  can  look  for  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  its  potential  customers 
within  a  decade.  Most  leading  department  stores  already 
have  special  shops  set  up  for  teen-age  girls  and  stage  special 
attractions  to  draw  them  into  the  store.  For  those  who 
haven’t,  the  [jopulation  figures  just  cited  should  be  a  spur. 

Off  to  College.  Although  the  ranks  of  the  girls  in  college 
have  thinned  a  bit  over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  enthusiasm  for  promotions  beamed  at  the  young 
woman  going  off  to  school.  In  terms  of  dollars,  she  is  a  big 
spender.  A  Seventeen  survey  shows  that  the  average  amount 
spent  by  an  entering  freshman  in  preparation  for  her 
departure  for  college  is  $540— and  more  than  $400  of  that 
is  for  things  to  wear. 

To  many  retailers,  however,  the  college  girl  is  the  symbol 
of  an  even  larger  group  of  customers— the  girls  and  young 
matrons  of  well-to-do  suburban  families  who  live  in  sepa¬ 
rates  and  suits  all  day,  use  pretty  afternoon  dresses,  need 
formals  for  country  club  dances,  and  generally  wear  pretty 
much  the  same  clothes  that  their  college  friends  do.  As  one 
merchandiser  puts  it,  a  college  promotion  as  a  handle  for 
Fall  fashion  promotions  gives  the  season  an  early  start. 

Aside  from  the  familiar  device  of  training  young  college 
women  to  act  as  saleswomen  during  the  back-to-school  pro¬ 
motion,  department  stores  stress  the  value  of  cleverly  done 
college  fashion  shows.  Sometimes  the  turnout  is  so  good  that 
a  store  has  to  use  a  theater  or  hotel  to  accommodate  the 
audience.  Scruggs-Vahdervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis,  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  this  past  season.  They  staged  a  show  in  cooperation 
with  Mademoiselle  at  night  in  the  parking  lot  of  their 
Clayton  branch.  Turnout:  2,000  or  sol  (Continued) 
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WINTER  resort  promotion  at  The  Hecht  Co.  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  features  the  Holiday  in  the  Sun  theme. 


siesMbiielltoyol  foods  '  { 


1.  Laoding  stora*  racogniza  the  value  of  Holiday’s 
editorial  beae  of  People,  Places  and  Pleasure— a  perfect 
merchandising  theme  for  all  kinds  of  merchandising  i«o- 
motions  built  aroimd  Holiday  and  Holiday-advertiaed 
products! 

2.  Holidoy'a'ragukir  promotions  with  top  stores  are  built 
on  the  Holiday  pleasure  theme:  resort  wear  (December- 
January);  summer  merchandise  (May-June);  home  fur¬ 
nishings  (September-October);  Christmas  gifts  (November- 
December.) 

3.  In  the  fashion  field.  Holiday’s  “What  to  Wear 
Where”  theme  is  distinctive  and  offers  a  wonderful  mer¬ 
chandising  angle.  Holiday’s  merchandising  services  and  llie 
Advance  Retail  Promotion  Edition  give  department-store 
people  a  look  at  what’s  coming  up  in  the  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazine. 

4.  Holiday  is  new;  it’s  exciting.  Readers  get  excited 
about  it;  so  do  retailers — and  salesmen. 

5.  Holiday  reaches  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
the  nation’s  top  families — more  than  six  million  people 
who  not  only  have  money,  they  spend  it.  They’re  the 
people  who  set  the  styles! 

6.  Holiday  offers  dual  readership  . . .  reaches  fashion¬ 
conscious  wives  (an  estimated  3  million  of  them)  and 
their  husbands! 

'That’s  why  Holiday  can  help  you  build  retail  accep¬ 
tance,  build  prestige,  build  sales.  For  full  details,  write: 
Holiday,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


FALL  promotion  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  (Newark,  N.  J.) 
was  built  around  the  versatile  Holiday  Living  theme. 


1  in  the 
inesota. 


Report  on  the  Changing  Cnstomer 


The  Age  of  Aequisltion 

A  S  the  teen-age  population  increases,  so,  too,  does  the 
number  of  prospective  brides.  The  median  age  for 
marriage  is  now  20  among  girls,  and  there  are  cunently 
about  1,500,000  marriages  a  year.  That’s  below  the  postwar 
f>eak,  but  still  well  above  prewar  levels. 

In  considering  how  far  to  go  in  courting  the  bride’s  busi¬ 
ness,  merchants  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  measuring 
her  purchasing  only  in  terms  of  wedding  dress  volume.  On 
that  basis,  the  cost  of  sp>ecial  services  for  the  bride  seems  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  father  of  any  recent  bride  can  make 
clear,  the  wedding  dress  is  only  a  modest  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Aside  from  the  wedding  and  all  the  trimmings  associated 
with  it,  bridal  business  means  trousseau  sales,  home  furnish¬ 
ings  sales  before  and  after  the  ceremony,  and  plenty  of  gift 
business.  The  bride’s  own  sf>ending  is  estimated  by  Bride’s 
Magazine  to  run  close  to  $5,000.  An  indication  of  how  im¬ 
portant  the  gift  volume  can  be  is  to  be  found  in  a  McCall’s 
study  of  1,000  brides— women  married  less  than  one  year  at 
the  time  they  were  interviewed.  From  half  to  two-thirds  of 
these  women  had  received  various  linens  and  domestics 
items  as  gifts;  for  example,  62.S  per  cent  had  received  one 
or  more  blankets  as  wedding  gifts,  in  addition  to  any  they 
may  have  owned  or  bought  themselves.  And  of  all  the  elec¬ 
tric  housewares  owned  by  the  newlyweds  checked,  61.1  per 
cent  had  been  acquired  as  gifts. 

Gift  Registries.  Department  stores  eager  to  channel  some  of 
this  gift  business  into  their  own  departments  have  done  so 
by  the  simple  device  of  setting  up  gift  registries,  such  as 
those  recommended  by  Bride’s  Magazine.  Such  a  service 
requires  a  desk  for  the  consultant,  a  hie,  and  space  to  dis¬ 
play  merchandise  compactly.  Over  240  such  registries  are 
in  operation,  and  they  require  simply  that  the  bride  indi¬ 
cate  her  preference  and  actual  ownership  of  various  items 
for  her  new  home.  Would-be  gift  givers  can  then  consult 
the  record  and  speak  for  the  items  they  plan  to  buy.  The 
store  keeps  the  record  straight,  seeks  to  prevent  duplications, 
and  helps  the  bride  get  the  colors  and  patterns  she  wants. 

A  typical  such  registry  reports  on  its  transactions  for  a 
single  month:  Of  222  wedding  licenses  issued  in  the  county, 
174  were  registered  with  the  store.  Total  sales  directly 
traceable  to  the  gift  registry  for  the  month  toppied  $25,000 
and  represented  3,156  transactions.  Principal  beneficiaries 
were  the  china,  silver,  crystal  and  linens  departments.  For 
the  last  full  fiscal  year,  the  same  registry  rang  up  over 
$287,000  in  traceable  sales— over  35,000  transactions. 

The  Home  Builders.  Young  married  couples  between  the 
agfs  of  18  and  35  have  been  marked  off  by  the  consumer 
magazines  as  a  very  special  audience,  for  it  is  at  this  age 
that  husband  and  wife  are  acquiring  the  things  that  make 
up  a  home,  making  their  long  range  plans,  and  having 
their  babies.  Redbook  Magazine  points  out  that  nine  out 
of  ten  babies  are  born  to  mothers  under  35;  that  the  11.8 
million  families  in  the  under-35  age  group  have  18.9  million 


SERVICE  SPELLS  SAUS 

Sarvic*  to  the  bride,  her  friends  and  her  family  can  pay  off  for  a 
many  ways  besides  good  will.  In  a  gift  registry  such  as  this  one  el  t. 
Holmes,  New  Orleans,  right,  the  bride's  relatives  can  consult  a  record  rf 
preferences  in  silverware,  linens,  domestics,  color  schemes,  and  so  foidi 
well  as  her  purchases  to  date  —  to  guide  their  selection  of  gifts  and 
duplications.  The  customer  has  less  of  a  chore  and  the  store  cuts 
the  cost  of  handling  returns.  As  for  the  bride  herself,  she  can  brief 
more  than  wedding  dress  business  to  her  store  when  she  gets  special 
from  a  shop  like  Linn  A  Scruggs,  Decatur,  Illinois,  above.  Bride's 
hat  estimated  that  her  purchases  for  trousseau  and  home  furnishings 
a  total  of  almost  $5,000. 


children,  and  spend  a  total  of  $64.5  billion  a  year. 

Living  For  Young  Homemakers,  which  counts  its  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  better  educated,  better  financed  section  of  this 
age  group,  characterizes  the  young  adult  as  a  “now”  cus¬ 
tomer,  as  oppKJsed  to  the  unmarried  girl  who  is  merely  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  someday,  or  the  older  family,  which  can  take 
its  own  good  time  about  replacing  its  present  possessions. 
In  the  first  half  of  1953,  this  magazine’s  readers  had  sjient 
an  average  of  over  $400  each  family  on  indoor  furniture; 
of  nearly  $150  on  floor  coverings;  of  over  $50  on  china  and 
glass,  for  example. 

Special  Shops.  To  attract  this  young  customer,  who  knows 
style  and  quality  but  may  not  always  have  the  price,  a  few 
department  stores  have  opened  special  shops,  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  equivalents  of  budget  dress  departments  in  fine 
stores.  The  Young  Homemaker  Shop  at  Altman’s,  New 
York,  is  of  course  familiar.  Several  other  department  stores 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  reported  almost  ready  to 
announce  new  shops  that,  in  similar  fashion,  will  set  aside 
attractive  but  not  extremely  high  priced  furniture  for  the 
young  and  style  conscious  customer. 

Shoppers  find  such  special  departments  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  warehouse  effect  presented  by  the  typical  fur¬ 
niture  department.  They  particularly  delight  in  such  sec¬ 
tions  when  drapery  fabrics,  curtains,  and  other  items  join 
furniture  in  the  displays  or  even  become  part  of  the  new 
department.  It’s  analagous  to  bringing  shoes,  millinery  and 
accessories  in  appropriate  price  lines  to  the  same  floor  that 
sells  budget  ready-to-wear.  The  customer  finds  everything  for 
his  pocketbook  on  the  one  floor,  instead  of  sifting  through 
one  department  after  another  for  the  things  he  can  afford. 

The  young  customer,  it’s  been  demonstrated,  is  a  respon¬ 
sive  one.  Living  For  Young  Homemakers  says  a  half-million 
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COORDINATING  THE  CUSTOMER'S  PLANS 

In  ceoparation  with  Batter  Hama*  A  Gardant,  ttarat  hava  tat  up  Kama  planning  cantart,  lika  this  ana  at 
Gald't,  Uncaln,  Nabr.,  ta  advita  cuttamart  and  rafar  tham  ta  tpacillc  dapartmantt  far  caardinatad  itamt. 
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people  visited  the  model  houses  set  up  in  96  cities  by  build¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  of  prefabricated  homes,  and  retail  stores, 
working  with  the  magazine  this  past  Spring.  One  of  the 
cooperating  department  stores  estimates  that  90,000  visitors 
came  to  its  model  house  during  this  month-long  promotion. 
But  the  young  customer  is  also  an  informed  one,  and  quick 
to  notice  evasions  and  inaccuracies  when  salespeople  are 
unable  to  give  complete  information  about  the  merchandise. 
It  takes  a  well  informed  sales  staff  to  keep  these  young 
shoppers  from  walking  out— a  better  informed  staff  than 
many  department  stores  have  today. 

Home  Planners.  Young  or  old,  the  customer  who  is  furnish¬ 
ing  a  home  usually  needs  helpful  advice  of  a  basic  type  that 
the  ordinary  salesperson  has  not  the  time  nor  the  training 
to  give.  Top-income  customers  can  toss  the  problem  in  an 
interior  decorator’s  lap,  but  nine  out  of  10  middle  class 
home  owners,  says  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  shy  aw’ay 
from  decorators  even  though  they  know  they  need  help. 
Nearly  100  stores  in  as  many  cities  throughout  the  country 
have  therefore  sought  to  meet  this  special  need  by  setting 
up  home  planning  centers,  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  magazine.  Among  their  number  are  Rich’s  of  Atlanta, 
Burdine’s  of  Miami,  Hudson’s  of  Detroit,  Kresge’s  of  New¬ 
ark,  The  Bon  Marche  of  Seattle,  to  mention  a  few. 

Originally  set  up  to  aid  home  builders  right  after  the 
war,  the  home  planning  centers  gradually  developed  their 
present  character,  which  places  primary  emphasis  on  fur¬ 
nishings.  Each  center  is  manned  by  one  or  more  trained 
consultants,  who  occasionally  refer  a  customer  to  the  store’s 
decorators,  but  more  often  simply  guide  her  toward  the 
selection  of  related  merchandise  and  refer  her  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  selling  departments,  where  she  can  buy  with  in¬ 
creased  confidence  as  a  result  of  the  help  she  has  received. 


The  Woman  in  Business 

^^HE  girl  or  woman  at  work  is  a  very  spiecial  customer,  yet 

she  cannot  be  made  to  fit  easily  into  any  one  mold.  She 
may  live  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs;  she  may  be  executive  or 
clerk  or  factory  hand;  she  may  be  a  youngster  or  a  grand¬ 
mother.  Among  the  19.6  million  women  in  the  labor  force 
this  past  September,  two  out  of  three  were  over  30,  and  those 
who  had  passed  55  far  outnumbered  the  teen-agers.  More 
often  than  not,  the  working  woman  is  married,  with  a  home 
to  shop  for  and  a  better  than  average  family  income  with 
which  to  buy  the  things  she  needs.  (A  recent  Census  study 
show’s  that  the  median  income  for  families  in  which  the  wife 
worked  in  1951  was  $4,631,  against  $3,634  where  the  wife 
did  not  work.) 

Storewide  Customer.  All  this  means  that  the  woman  with 
a  job  has  sufficiently  diversified  interests  to  represent  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  the  entire  store,  rather  than  for  a  small  group  of 
departments.  Many  stores  therefore  are  courting  her  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  store-w'ide  basis  with  night  openings,  with  after-five 
fashion  shows,  with  facilities  for  faster  shopping  at  lunch 
hours,  and  with  ads  and  windows  that  identify  merchandise 
by  number,  to  make  mail,  telephone,  and  in-p>erson  shop¬ 
ping  easier. 

It  is  to  win  her  business  that  stores  like  Lord  &  Taylor 
run  late  summer  ads  headed,  “What  Shall  I  Wear  To  Work?” 
It  is  for  her  convenience  that  Neiman-Marcus  has  its  “Meet 
me  at  six”  fashion  shows  on  Thtursday  evenings,  and  that 
countless  stores  throughout  the  country  remain  ojien  one 
night  or  more  a  week.  It  is  her  business,  too,  that 
Frederick  fc  Nelson  of  Seattle  seeks  when  its  Top  to  Toe 
Shop  invites  customers  to  make  an  early  morning  telephone 
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The  Woman  in  Business  (Continued) 

call,  arranging  for  a  noon  appointment  in  a  special  fitting 
room  to  which  a  personal  shopper  will  bring  items  selected 
from  all  over  the  store.  It  is  with  her  convenience  in  mind 
that  sttrres  like  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  stage  buy-it-off- 
the-runway  fashion  shows  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  her 
vacation  money  that  keeps  the  travel  agencies  happy,  and 
that  makes  it  eminently  worthwhile  for  stores  to  tie  in,  as 
so  many  have  done,  with  the  vacation  promotions  sponsored 
by  magazines  like  Charm  and  Glamour,  which  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  woman  with  a  job. 


!- 


Ntw  Carriage  Trade.  Specialty  shops  that  once  flourished  on 
the  carriage  trade’s  business  nowadays  find  their  former  cus¬ 
tomers  deserting  them  in  favor  of  the  less  traffic-burdened 
suburbs.  The  business  girl,  however,  is  right  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood— a  captive  customer,  as  Charm  calls  her.  When  such 
stores  shift  their  promotional  emphasis  toward  her,  they  find 
the  results  amply  rewarding.  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  the 
Charles  Street  stores,  largely  sjjecialty  shops,  banded  together 
and  used  joint  advertising  and  coordinated  windows  to 
attract  business  women.  In  New  York,  four  of  the  large 
57th  Street  stores  launched  night  openings  for  business 
women  by  running  fashion  shows  simultaneously,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Glamour.  The  turnout  w'as  tremendous  in 
all  four  of  the  stores— and  in  one  of  them,  1,000  women  who 
were  eligible  accepted  the  invitation  to  open  charge  ac¬ 
counts. 

Stores  that  do  a  consistent  job  of  catering  to  the  working 
woman  may  run  as  many  fashion  shows  as  one  a  week— an' 
after-work  show  to  start  things  rolling  on  the  store’s  late 
night.  Some  do  a  fast  lunch-time  show,  and  arrange  for  box 


CATERING  TO  CAREER  GIRLS 
kfl,  o  random  sampling  of  the  special  appeals  made  every 
y  te  business  women  by  department  stores.  Starting  at  the 
left,  and  proceeding  counter-clockwise:  J.  N.  Adam  A  Co., 
ftoio,  N.  Y.,  built  a  novel  "monkey  cage"  display  on  a  ready- 
bw«or  Roor  to  show  "B  for  Business"  accessories.  The  show- 
n  was  tied  in  with  Charm  Magazine's  "Two  Weeks  With  Pay" 
^metien.  Miller  A  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.,  invited  its  career 
tl  customers  to  another  Charm  premotien  —  a  dinner  show- 
g.  The  window  display  was  part  of  a  tie-in  at  B.  Siegel  Co., 

ii'oil,  wherein  high-fashion  IBM  colored  typewriters  were 
rodwced  in  the  same  series  of  windows  with  Ann  Fogarty's 
rtwaiit  fashions.  The  theory  behind  the  tie-in:  if  the  working 
tl'i  interest  in  new  clothes  didn't  cause  her  to  stop  and  look, 
p  brightly  colored  tools  of  her  trade  would  do  the  trick.  Lord 
i  Taylor,  New  York,  considered  the  exigencies  of  time  when  it 
^senlsd  career  clothes  at  a  special  half-hour  lunch-time  show- 
|B'  In  Baltimore,  the  Charles  Street  stores  shared  the  expense 
a  full  page  ad  to  remind  the  working  girl  that  lunch  hour 
^pping  is  fun.  Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  dedicated 
page  ad  of  fashions  to  "Women  Who  Work."  John  Wana- 
j^Lsr,  New  York,  tied  its  "Mimi"  name  to  career  fashions  and 
tursd  a  real  business  girl  in  its  ads.  By  showing  women 
werk  one  of  their  own  number— complete  with  name,  job 
d  Brm— Wanomaker's  established  an  immediate  bond  of  iiH 
t'l.  Main  store  and  branch  are  now  open  two  evenings 
>*kly  in  an  extra  bid  for  working  girl  business.  Another  Lord 
|Taylor  od  echoed  a  universal  problem— what  to  wear  to  work? 
"d  then  offe-ed  a  page-full  of  solutions. 


lunches.  Others  prefer  less  frequent  but  more  elaborate 
shows.  The  buy-it-off-the-runway  type  that  Charm  advo¬ 
cates,  for  instance,  is  really  two  shows  in  one.  The  first  is 
conducted  on  the  runway,  and  the  second  consists  of  a  rack 
of  the  featured  garments  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium, 
where  customers  can  order  what  they  want  before  they  leave. 
Stores  that  run  these  are  likely  to  have  them  several  times 
a  year— from  once  a  month  to  once  a  season— in  evening 
hours.  Saturday  afternoon  shows  have  also  been  known  to 
prove  resultful,  especially  when  aimed  at  a  particular  group 
of  employed  women.  Lord  &  Taylor  staged  one  such  show 
with  Glamour  for  insurance  company  girls  at  West  Hart¬ 
ford  and  had  a  huge  turnout. 

Advertising  to  the  business  woman  often  takes  an  institu¬ 
tional  tinge,  Filene’s  of  Boston,  for  instance,  usually  includes 
a  profile  of  a  career  woman  in  its  ads,  and  plays  up  its  under¬ 
standing  of  business  women  with  the  slogan  “She’s  our  gal, 
we’re  her  store.’’  Stores  that  undertake  to  make  a  pitch  for 
this  customer  usually  have  to  do  a  little  more  institutional 
advertising  at  first.  Later,  an  institutional  touch  in  each 
merchandise  ad  is  generally  enough  to  do  the  trick. 

Occupation:  Housewife 

fTHHE  department  store’s  most  important  customer,  of 

course,  is  the  full-time  housewife,  whose  needs  sometimes 
become  obscured  in  all  the  concern  for  other  groups.  She 
is  usually  a  careful  shopper,  because  it  is  not  her  own  money 
but  her  husband’s  that  she  is  spending.  She  is  value  con¬ 
scious  and  thinks  in  terms  of  wear,  and  thus  is  particularly 
responsive  to  promotions  like  those  built  around  the  Good 
Housekeeping  seal.  Even  in  stores  with  upper-income  clien¬ 
tele,  the  necessity  for  budgeting  the  family’s  funds  makes 
seals  of  approval  and  other  reassurances  against  disappoint¬ 
ment  extremely  effective. 

Who  Has  Time?  But  the  full-time  housewife  is  not  without 
her  shopping  problems,  either.  With  household  help  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past,  her  time  is  likely  to  be  nearly  as  limited 
as  that  of  her  employed  sisters.  Moreover,  if  she  has  young 
children,  she  has  the  sometimes  difficult  job  of  finding  a 
baby  sitter  to  take  care  of  them.  Many  a  young  mother, 
researchers  have  found,  is  stranded  in  a  housing  project  out 
in  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  elderly  people  or  young¬ 
sters  of  high  school  age  to  mind  the  children  for  her  while 
she  shops. 

To  keep  this  customer  coming  downtown,  instead  of 
letting  her  run  into  the  nearest  neighborhood  shop,  the 
department  store  is  urged  to  give  her  ample  notice  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  events  in  which  she  would  be  interested,  to 
make  telephone  and  mail  shopping  easier  for  her,  and  to 
remember  that  she,  too,  likes  to  feel  that  her  favorite  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  her  needs  in  mind  and  runs  an  occasional 
event  especially  for  her. 

For,  after  all,  if  one-third  of  the  women  over  14  are  em¬ 
ployed,  two-thirds  are  not,  and  most  of  the  women  in  this 
larger  group  would  answer  the  census-taker’s  question  with, 
“Occupation,  housewife.’’ 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Report  on  the  Changing  Cnstomer 


Some  Very  Special  Customers 


^I'HERE  are  some  customers  in  every  community  who 

require  sp>ecial  appeals  or  special  services  because  a 
difference  in  income,  or  occupation,  or  outlook  on  life  sets 
them  apart  from  others.  Their  importance  varies  from  store 
to  store;  some  stores  may  find  it  worth  while  to  reach  out 
for  every  one  of  these;  others  may  find  only  one  or  two 
worth  the  trouble.  Some  of  these  categories  can  be  measured 
statistically  to  show  their  importance;  others  can  be  located 
only  by  instinct  or  divining  rod.  But  each  one  of  them  has 
money  to  spend,  and  spends  it  in  the  store  that  shows  an 
understanding  of  his  needs. 

Retirement.  With  the  lengthening  life  span  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  provision  for  early  retirement,  America  is  adding  steadily 
to  its  complement  of  middle  aged  and  elderly  retired  people. 
These,  too,  are  customers  who  need  a  special  approach— and 
special  types  of  merchandise.  The  new  magazine.  Lifetime 
Living,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  retired 
or  are  planning  for  retirement,  finds  its  readers  intensely 
interested  in  travel  and  ready  with  funds  for  trips  they  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  to  make.  It  also  finds  them  keenly 
interested  in  housing— small  homes  with  furnishings  that 
will  require  the  minimum  of  time  and  strength  for  house¬ 
keeping.  Hobbies,  whether  for  profit  or  for  fun,  also  are 
much  on  their  minds. 

Clothing  fashions  interest  the  retired  person  very  little, 
the  magazine  has  found.  In  fact,  it  gets  practically  no  en¬ 
couragement  from  its  readers  to  devote  space  to  fashion. 
Thus,  although  older  customers  may  have  smaller  money 
incomes  than  people  in  middle  life,  they  concentrate  more 
of  the  spending  on  the  few  things  they  want— travel,  comfort 
in  the  home,  and  hobbies.  Few  stores  seem  to  have  given 
thought  to  the  development  of  this  market— one  that  is 
slated  for  steady  growth.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  are 
to  put  older  manikins  in  travel  windows  from  time  to  time 
(because  older  people  sometimes  think  travel  is  only  for 
the  young);  to  play  up  the  health  advantages  of  comfortable, 
easy-to-relax-in  furniture  (because  oldsters  are  absorbed  in 
questions  of  health);  to  encourage  the  mail  and  telephone 
shopping  that  spares  them  the  strain  of  shopping. 

The  Sophisticate.  Usually  in  an  urban  center,  but  sometimes 
rusticating  in  a  small  community,  is  the  customer  best  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  New  Yorker  Magazine’s  Eustace  Tilley— 
the  well  heeled,  well  educated  person  of  sophisticated  tastes. 
Male  or  female,  this  customer  wants  distinction  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  will  pursue  the  smart,  unusual  item  to  its  lair. 
Customers  in  this  category  have  been  known  to  write  to  New 
York  from  California— or  from  China,  for  that  matter— for 
an  item  that  appeals  to  them.  By  the  same  token,  checks 
and  orders  have  gone  forth  from  New  York  to  such  stores  as 
Neiman-Marcus  when  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was 
offered  in  the  magazine’s  pages,  which  sometimes  number 
more  than  200  in  the  weeks  preceding  Christmas. 

The  key  to  the  sophisticate’s  business,  the  New  Yorker 


points  out,  lies  in  the  merchandise  itself.  Even  with  the 
right  ad  and  the  right  medium,  an  item  will  appeal  only 
if  it  has  the  news  value  and  fashion  appeal  that  is  demanded. 
The  range  of  prices  that  will  interest  this  customer  is  almost 
limitless;  dresses  at  $12  or  $120  are  judged  on  their  fashion 
value  rather  than  on  their  price.  Impiervious  to  the  snob 
appeal  of  a  high  price  for  its  own  sake,  the  sophisticated 
shopper  is  equally  uninterested  in  cut-price  bargain  sales. 


Th«  •njeyment  of  living  it  a  th*m«  that  makat  a  strong  appoal 
to  poopio  of  obovo  averago  incomo  who  like  the  suburban 
atmosphere  of  leisure  entertaining  and  being  on  the  go.  Going 
hand  in  hand  with  this  is  the  oft-repeated  fact  that  nowadays 
more  people  have  more  time  available  for  the  pursuit  of 
recreation.  In  the  window  shown  above,  Harzfeld's,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  uses  Holiday  Magasine's  "Join  the  big  change  to 
everyday  holiday  living"  slogan  with  a  glamorous  display  of 
ready-to-wear  and  table  accessories.  Above  that,  the  some 
theme  is  used  in  a  window  by  Burdine's,  Miami,  to  promote 
cotton  playsuits  for  worm  weather  sports  activities. 
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He  pays  a  fair  price  without  question,  refuses  to  be  robbed, 
and  wonders  what’s  wrong  with  a  piece  of  merchandise  if  it 
was  formerly  $10  but  is  now  $5. 

If  a  store  seems  to  have  a  continuing  flow  of  newsworthy 
merchandise,  the  sophisticate  readily  becomes  a  charge  ac¬ 
count;  if  there  is  only  a  thin  trickle  of  high  fashion  goods, 
this  particular  customer  will  quietly  slip  away. 


Enjoyment  of  Life.  Also  in  the  upper  income  brackets,  and 
also  with  clearly  defined  tastes  and  interests,  is  the  customer 
addicted  to  what  Holiday  Magazine  has  dubbed  “Everyday 
Holiday  Living.”  This  is  the  customer  who  is  more  often 
found  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  city  itself;  it  is  the  customer 
who  likes  informal  living,  who  likes  to  be  on  the  go,  who, 
regardless  of  age,  enjoys  travel  and  activity.  For  this  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  suburban  branch  store,  where  shopping  is  often 
a  family  excursion,  has  tremendous  appeal.  So  has  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  presented  in  terms  of  what  it  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  A  major  appliance  to  this  customer  is  not 
an  item  of  utility,  but  something  that  provides  more  time 
for  more  enjoyable  occupations;  a  raft  of  equipment  for 
outdoor  cooking  and  dining  is  not  just  a  means  of  escaping 
the  heat  but,  as  Hochschild  Kohn  of  Baltimore  put  it  last 
summer,  a  way  to  “make  every  summer  meal  a  picnic.”  To 
this  customer,  the  approach  is  the  thing.  Show  him  how  the 
item  adds  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  informal,  active  life  he 
has  chosen,  and  he  responds! 

Business  Gifts.  One  type  of  special  customer  is  a  rather  im¬ 
personal  one— the  business  firm  that  hands  out  gifts  to  em¬ 
ployees,  customers,  and  other  contacts  at  Christmas.  Fortune 
Magazine  has  for  several  years  urged  department  stores  to 
set  up  a  quiet  corner  for  handling  such  business,  with  a 
consultant  who  can  sell  at  the  store  or  at  the  desk  of  the 
executive  (or  his  secretary!)  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  the  gifts.  A  department  store’s  wide  assortment 
of  merchandise,  its  name  in  the  community,  its  facilities  for 
gift-wrapping  and  delivery,  all  recommend  it  to  the  large- 
scale  gift  purchaser. 

One  large  department  store  that  has  had  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  field  has  its  business  gift  manager  contact  large 
manufacturers  and  other  prospects  in  the  vicinity  and  mail 
a  gift  catalogue  to  them.  During  September  and  October, 
customer  activity  is  largely  a  matter  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  store’s  merchandise  and  service;  in  November,  a 
small  portion  of  the  business  is  transacted;  in  December, 
most  of  it  comes  through.  The  store  offers  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent  on  all  orders  of  $100  or  more— not  on  individual 
items,  but  on  the  total  order. 

The  Community.  How  much  or  little  business  is  to  be  had 
from  each  of  these  unusual  customers  will  def)end  a  good 
deal  on  the  make-up  of  the  community.  National  figures  are 
not  too  helpful,  since  these  last  four  types  do  not  spread 
themselves  evenly  around  the  country.  A  thoughtful  look  at 
the  community  provides  an  answer  for  today  as  to  their  im¬ 
portance  to  an  individual  store.  But  tomorrow  a  second 
look  may  be  in  order.  America  changes  rapidly  these  days, 
and  the  department  store  customer  changes  with  it. 
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YOUR  NEW  BABY  magozin* 

Published  monthly  by  Hit 

publishors  of  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 

offered  on  Exclusive  Franchise  basis,  YOUR 
NEW  BABY  is  available  to  one  store  in  a  city  at  a 
modest,  give-away  price — as  law  as  twa  cents  a 
copy,  depending  on  quantity. 

Stare  name  and  slogan  imprinted  on  front  cover 
.  .  .  full  page  manufacturer's  ad  of  your  choice,  or 
general  infants'  wear  ad,  over  store's  own  im¬ 
print,  on  back  cover. 

Displayed  in  unusually  attractive  rack,  furnished 
free,  its  appealing  four-color  format  attracts  the 
New  and  Expectant  Mother  to  your  infants'  de¬ 
partment  .  .  .  And  she  will  return  to  your  shop  for 
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•  easy-to-read 
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.  .  .  and  because  it  is  published  by  the  publishers 
of  PARENTS'  MAGAZINE— authored  and  edited  by 
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For  details  send  coupon  today  I 
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I 


Please  send  me  sample  copy  of  YOUR  NEW  BABY  maga¬ 
zine.  Also  send  information  about  how  exclusive  store  fran¬ 
chise  may  be  arranged  for  my  store.  This  is  a  confidential 
inquiry  and  I  understand  it  will  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 
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Symposinm: 

Looking 


BURSTON 

Merchandising 


PLANT 

Employee  Relations 


MONGEON 

Transportation  Costs 


Ahead  in  Retaiiing 


The  first  of  a  series  of  NRDGA  regional  clinics  on  retailing  was  held  in  Detroit  last  month,  in  combination  with 
the  Association’s  hoard  meeting.  The  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Association  and  the  Michigan  Retailers  Assocb 
ation  cooperated  in  the  arrangements.  The  200  retailers  who  attended  the  meeting  heard  reports  from 
NRDGA’s  staff  specialists,  each  dealing  with  the  most  pressing  problems  in  his  own  field.  Condensed  versions 
of  these  reports  are  presented  here. 

The  merchants  in  Detroit  not  only  asked  questions  but  also  answered  quite  a  few.  A  spot  survey  showed  that 
most  of  them  expect  increases  up  to  five  per  cent  in  Christmas  business  and  in  1954  business.  But  most  expect 
no  improvement  in  profits  next  year.  One-third  reported  inventories  higher  than  last  year  by  more  than  five 
per  cent;  another  third  have  inventories  from  one  to  five  per  cent  higher.  About  half  of  them  expect  a  slight 
decline  in  collection  ratios;  nine  out  of  ten  think  the  size  of  the  consumer  debt  ^‘needs  watching.” 


Merchandising  the 
Whole  Store 


The  department  store  cannot  survive  by  dropping  departments, 
one  by  one,  as  they  cease  to  be  profitable 


By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


k  GREAT  merchant  used  to  ask  his 
buyers  a  single  question  when  he 
met  them  in  his  daily  tour  of  the  store: 
“What  can  we  give  away  today?” 

It  wasn’t,  of  course,  a  “give-away” 
policy  that  built  his  towering  store. 
What  he  expressed  in  his  question  was 
the  conviction  that  the  way  to  build 
a  whole  store  was  by  the  price-manipu¬ 
lation  of  items,  classifications,  and 


even  whole  departments. 

In  the  generation  that  followed  him 
another  philosophy  of  storekeeping 
captured  the  minds  of  store  owners: 
Every  department  must  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  and  if  it  can’t  make  a  profit, 
out  it  goes. 

This  philosophy  rose  in  the  time  of 
the  great  growth  of  variety  chains  and 
department  stores,  when  the  dropping 


of  a  profitless  department  caused  little 
disturbance  because  all  stores  were 
pinched  for  space  in  which  to  expand 
their  profitable  departments. 

Today  there  is  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
philosophies  of  store-keeping.  The 
good  store  doesn’t  close  its  eyes  to  the 
contribution  a  losing  department 
makes  to  the  total  store’s  impress  on 
its  customers.  It  weighs  the  problem 
carefully.  Yet  it  does  discontinue  a 
department,  when  the  manufacturers 
prove  themselves  unable  or  unwilling 
to  properly  control  the  distribution 
of  their  goods;  when  the  loss  load  be¬ 
gins  to  act  as  a  drag  upon  the  entire 
store’s  showing;  and  when  continu¬ 
ance  would  begin  to  cause  doubt  re¬ 
garding  the  legitimacy  of  the  prices  in 
other  departments  of  the  store. 

Once  there  was  gross  margin  enough 
not  to  be  alarmed  over  a  particular 
department’s  failure  to  turn  in  a  profit. 
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HAZEN  COPES  ABRAHAMS 

Washington  Taxation  Promotion 


It's  a  different  story  now.  In  the  past  same  item.  Her  only  criterion  for  buy- 
17  years  gross  margin  has  remained  ing  it  in  one  place  as  against  another 

fixed  w'hile  costs  have  risen  perilously.  is  price.  It’s  like  first  offering  a  dollar 

There  is  very  little  profit  maneuver-  bill  for  89  cents.  Then  somebody 

ability  left  us.  prices  it  at  79  cents.  First  thing  you 

know  everybody  has  it  at  69  cents,  just 
Problem  Departments.  Let  me  be  about  cost. 

specific.  However  we  keep  our  books,  When  I  was  a  ffedgling  buyer  years 
by  percentage  method  or  dollar  con-  ago,  I  called  in  the  sales  manager  of  a 

tribution,  TV  departments  show  a  very  popular  mouth  wash.  I  told  him 

considerable  net  loss.  (I  stress  the  de-  we  were  big  users,  one  of  the  biggest 

partment.  I’m  aware  that  there  are  on  his  books  if  he  cared  to  look  it  up. 

individual  TV  lines  that  give  us  good  I  offered  to  buy  a  carload  if  I  could 

profit.)  Major  appliances  are  the  next  get  a  better  price.  We  were  selling  it 

loss  makers.  And  it  will  not  be  long—  below  invoice  cost.  I  gave  the  fellow 

unless  conditions  change— before  car-  a  beautiful  pitch,  I  thought.  When  I 

peting  follows  linoleum  out  of  most  was  through,  he  said:  “Listen  sonny, 

stores  because  of  no  profit  contribu-  You’re  not  selling  the  stuff.  We’re 

tion.  making  the  people  come  in  to  take  it 

I  cite  TV,  major  appliances>  and  away  from  you.’’ 
carpeting  not  only  for  themselves  but  A  very  much  respected  retailer  some 
also  as  symptoms  of  a  whole  trend.  months  ago  talked  of  national  brands. 

I’m  concerned  about  what  I  see  com-  He  cited  the  fact  that  his  store  did  25 

ing.  I  wonder  whether  the  develop-  per  cent  of  its  volume  with  just  two 

ments  in  these  fields  and  in  the  gro-  per  cent  of  its  vendors,  and  that  10  per 

eery  field  may  not  furnish  a  pattern  cent  of  the  store’s  thousands  of  vend- 

for  the  way  like  national  brands  may  ors  accounted  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
go  in  the  future  so  that  all  depart-  store’s  total  business.  I  hope  he’ll  for- 

ments  in  the  store  are  threatened  and  give  me  for  saying  that  I’d  be  alarmed 

profit  is  altogether  dissipated.  if  so  few  accounts  could  do  me  so 

much  possible  damage. 

The  "Pre-Sold"  Brands.  National  I’m  disturbed  about  national  brands 
brands  are  rampant  in  the  grocery  when  one  retailer  reveals  that  the 

field.  There  is  little  or  no  profit  in  national  brands  he  sells  “make  him  get 

them.  In  that  industry  the  assumption  only  40  per  cent”  and  therefore  he 
is  that  continuous  huge  advertising  must  sell  the  rest  of  his  merchandise 
ex{>enditures  create  acceptance.  Ac-  for  45  per  cent  and  more  to  get  a 
ceptance  establishes  value,  to  the  cus-  profit. 

tomer.  Wherever  she  finds  it,  it’s  the  One  retailer  declared  that  his  store 


had  an  equity  in  its  national  brands. 
How  much  is  equity  worth  when  an 
advertising  agency  representing  many 
prominent  national  brand  manufac¬ 
turers  cites  33  reasons  why  the  retailer 
should  be  content  to  have  the  manu¬ 
facturer  give  the  line  to  all  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  town?  The  agency  called 
that  “broadening  the  market.” 

I’m  disturbed  when  a  prominent 
national  brand  manufacturer  raises 
his  prices  because  a  new  union  scale 
makes  it  obligatory,  he  says;  but  tells 
the  retailer  he’ll  oppose  giving  him  a 
cash  discount  because  he  thinks  the 
cost  of  distribution  is  already  too  high. 

I’m  disturbed  when  I  read  so  much 
about  the  need,  the  art,  the  success  of 
“pre-selling”— that’s  the  name  the  ad¬ 
vertising  boys  now  give  to  national 
advertising— when  the  increased  bud¬ 
get  to  accomplish  the  pre-selling  is  at 
the  expense  of  reasonable  margins  to 
the  retailer.  “Pre-selling”  reduced  to 
plain  terms  is  the  means  of  selling  the 
consumer  through  us  at  smaller  mark¬ 
on  for  us. 

I’m  not  one  to  insist  on  slogans,  but 
are  we  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
consumer  or  are  we  merely  the  vend¬ 
ing  machine  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser? 

Strength  in  Private  Brands.  I’m  heart¬ 
ened  by  two  developments.  One:  that 
national  brands  are  still  not  all-domi¬ 
nant  in  every  area;  that  the  number 
one  seller  in  one  region  may  be  the 
tenth  seller  in  another— and  in  that 
other  a  local  brand,  aggressively  pro¬ 
moted,  successfully  leads.  And  the 
other:  that  several  huge  retailers  find 
it  unnecessary  to  carry  the  national 
lines  competitive  with  their  private 
brands.  The  customer  doesn’t  seem  to 
mind  very  much. 

In  fields  where  we  do  volume  with 
no  profit  or  at  actual  loss,  our  recourse 
must  be  a  strong  private  brand  pro¬ 
gram.  I  express  my  own  opinion,  of 
course,  but  I  think  it  a  catastrophe 
that  the  large  vision  that  created  the 
.Affiliated  Retailers  came  to  nothing. 
Top  management  must  accept  the 
blame  for  its  failure. 

We  need  the  national  brands.  We 
want  them.  We  honestly  will  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  increase  our  volume 
in  them.  But  I  would  wish  us  to  be 
sure  that  we  have  one  egg  not  in  the 
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basket.  The  biggest  reason  for  having 
a  private  brand  is  that  we  own  it  and 
nobody  can  take  it  away. 

Not  long  ago  a  national  magazine 
surveyed  men’s  buying  habits.  They 
were  asked  (naturally)  what  nationally 
advertised  brands  they  bought.  What 
was  significant  was  that  in  ties,  shoes, 
socks,  shirts,  shorts,  suits,  sweaters— 
even  belts,  suspenders  and  gartersi— 
well-known  retailer's  brands  were  also 
named.  The  survey  also  reported  the 
number  who  mentioned  no  brand 
name  in  each  classification.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  that  men  bought 
without  regard  to  brand  names:  in 
ties,  40  per  cent;  socks,  47  per  cent; 
shoes,  25  per  cent;  sport  shirts,  34  p>er 
cent;  suits,  27  per  cent;  shorts,  29  per 
cent;  sweaters,  39  per  cent.  Finally, 
the  survey  lumped  under  “other 
brands”  the  local  favorites,  the  non- 
nationally  advertised.  The  “other 
brainds”  accounted  for  25  per  cent  in 
shirts,  23  jjer  cent  in  socks,  32  per  cent 
in  shoes,  35  per  cent  in  sport  shirts, 
54  pier  cent  in  suits,  40  per  cent  in 
pajamas  and  25  per  cent  in  shorts. 
Good  thick  slices  of  business. 

We  still  have  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
trench  ourselves  with  private  brands. 
We  can’t  have  Affiliated  Retailers  in 
all  fields,  obviously.  We  have  the 
competitive  local  situation  to  think  of. 
But  every  buying  group’s  program 
should  be  strengthened  with  the  very 
same  resolve  as  with  major  appliances: 
this  just  must  be  made  to  succeed.  We 
must  be  strong— “in  case.” 

So  much  for  national  brands  and 
private  brands.  Implicit  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  profit.  How  can  we  get 
more  profit  in  the  whole  store?  These 
are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
should  be  looking. 

Retriaving  Lost  Margin.  In  women’s 
and  children’s  apparel  those  of  you 
with  long  memories  will  recall  costs 
before  the  Second  World  War  which 
provided  greater  markup.  They’ve 
somehow  gotten  lost.  Comparing  costs 
then  with  costs  now,  we  discover  we’re 
three  to  four  p>er  cent  worse  off  today. 
I  know,  war  shortages  and  mounting 
costs  gave  us  no  choice  but  to  accept 
them.  But  now,  why  shouldn’t  we  try 
to  get  back  to  the  original  costs? 


Here  is  a  list  of  34  categories  in 
which  we  should  be  asking  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  build  to  these  former  low¬ 
er  costs  within  the  traditional  price 
lines.  (I’m  indebted  to  Mrs.  Adele 
Elgart  of  Sjiecialty  Stores  for  her  help.) 


PrcMitt  Max^  Cost 
Cost*  Should  Bo 

Rutail 

Budget  Dresses 

$5.75  ea. 

$5.50 

$8.95 

Popular  Priced 

—more  11.75  mdse. 

19.95 

Dresses 

15.75 

14.75 

25.00 

Better  Dresses 

17.75 

18.75 

16.75 

29.95 

Coats  &  Suits 

20.75 

19.75 

35.00 

23.75 

25.00 

22.75 

39.95 

Sportswear 

3.75 

3.50 

5.95 

Skirts  & 

5.75 

5.50 

8.95 

Sweaters 

6.75 

6.50 

10.95 

Blouses 

45.00  dz. 

42.00 

5.95 

69.00 

66.00 

8.95 

Neckwear 

15.00 

15.75 

14.50 

1.95 

Blousettes  22.50 

24.00 

Intimate  Apparel: 

21.00 

2.98 

Lingerie, 

31.50 

30.00 

3.95 

Woven  &  Tricot 

45.00 

42.00 

5.95 

Robes 

69.00 

66.00 

8.95 

12.75  ea. 

11.75 

19.95 

15.75 

14.75 

25.00 

Handbags 

90.00  dz. 
96.00 

90.00 

12.95 

57.00 

54.00 

7.95 

45.00 

42.00 

5.95 

75.00 

78.00 

72.00 

75.00 

10.95 

Gloves 

22.50 

21.00 

2.95 

28.50 

30.00 

Children’s  Wear: 

27.00 

3.95 

Blouses  & 

15.75 

14.50 

1.95 

•Accessories 

22.50 

21.00 

2.95 

Dresses, 

45.00 

42.00 

5.95 

Separates  & 

57.00 

54.00 

7.95 

•Accessories 

69.00 

66.00 

8.95 

Coats,  Snow- 

15.75  ea 

.  14.75 

25.00 

suits  &  Other 
Heavy  Outer¬ 

17.75 

18.75 

16.75 

29.95 

wear 

21.75 

19.75 

35.00 

23.75 

25.00 

22.75 

39.95 

The  possibility  for  added  gross  mar¬ 
gin  in  the  form  of  a  five  per  cent  true 
cash  discount  is  still  but  a  possibility 
in  the  men’s  clothing  field.  Both  are 
for  individual  stores  to  accomplish  in 
negotiations  with  their  vendors.  This 
is  not  to  increase  retails,  as  the  manu- 
turers  fear.  As  the  Men’s  Wear  Group 
has  pointed  out,  present  retail  prices 
in  most  instances  would  be  unchanged. 
The  retails  already  include  “loading.” 


Sharing  Some  Costs.  There  are  sav¬ 
ings  that  can  be  made  in  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  In  a  number  of  de¬ 
partments,  the  work  of  controlling  the 
stock  has  been  given  over  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  has  worked  well  in  the 
multiple  item  departments.  We  should 
study  where  and  how  to  enlarge  this 
method. 

We  might  consider  borrowing  a  leaf 
from  the  supermarket  operation.  The 
stock  fixture  in  the  sup>er  has  four  or 
five  shelves,  but  the  best  selling  shelf  is 
the  top  one.  The  national  advertisers 
bid  to  get  on  it.  Where  feasible,  let’s 
not  overlook  the  rack  jobber,  either. 
Self-service  sections  could  profitably  be 
turned  over  to  them  for  servicing. 

Outworn  Price  "Psychology."  I  have 
pointed  out  on  previous  occasions  that 
we’re  psychologizing  ourselves  out  of 
profit.  A  “psychological”  price  is  that 
retail,  generally  an  odd  price,  which 
appears  to  be  much  lower  than  it  actu¬ 
ally  is  and  therefore  is  supposed  to  re¬ 
sult  in  more  dollar  sales  even  though 
it  may  originally  have  been  set  at  the 
expense  of  some  markup.  An  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  recently  analyzed  some 
3,000  retail  store  ads  for  psychological 
pricing.  The  agency’s  point  was  that 
national  advertisers  should  keep  these 
prices  in  mind  when  building  their 
lines.  Actually,  the  survey  showed  that 
the  largest  number  of  stores,  when  ad¬ 
vertising  a  dollar  item,  priced  it  $1! 
Ninety-eight  cents  was  second  in  popu¬ 
larity,  but  99  cents  was  close  behind,  ^ 
and  95  cents  was  far  behind.  At  the 
§2.00  level,  §1.99  was  most  used,  but  j 
next  to  it  was  the  §2  even  price— no 
psychology!  The  §1.98  price  came  j 
third.  Between  $2  and  §3  the  expected  ! 
$2.98  was  not  first  but  second.  First 
was  $2.99.  §2.49  was  more  popular 
than  §2.50  but  not  by  much.  Around 
$5,  the  expected  §4.95  was  not  first  but 
second.  First,  again,  was  the  even  $5.  I 
We’re  throwing  away  good  margin  I 
by  using  worn-out  odd  prices.  In  most  | 
communities,  the  various  taxes  put  the 
odd-price  above  the  even  figure  any-  j 
way.  If  competition  permits,  the  stores 
might  just  as  well  price  at  even  figures. 
Cooperating  manufacturers  might 
price  their  lines  accordingly  and,  if 
possible,  not  increase  costs. 
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Are  Your  Personnel  Policies  Current? 

OIUIIIUIIIUIIIUIIillllllllfflllHIIIM 

Some  questions  that  need  answering  —  unless  you*re  getting  and 
holding  just  the  people  you  want  in  your  business 

By  George  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


WHEN  did  you  last  look  at  your 
sales  figures— since  yesterday,  that 
is?  When  did  you  last  check  your 
markup,  markdowns,  and  other  ex¬ 
pense  ratios,  including  payroll?  Yes¬ 
terday,  or  the  day  before? 

And  when  did  you  last  take  a  thor¬ 
ough  look  at  your  personnel  policies 
and  practices  to  see  if  they  are  current 
and  competitive?  Last  year— or  was  it 
the  year  before? 

The  importance  of  sound  personnel 
administration  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged,  but  some  retailers  still  regard  it 
merely  as  an  expense— in  effect,  a  “give 
away  program”  rather  than  a  tool  for 
better  productivity  and  better  service. 
There  are  many  ways  of  increasing 
sales  and  profits,  but  there  are  none 
that  I  know  of  that  do  not  depend 
basically  upon  people— upon  the  qual¬ 
ity,  attitude,  and  morale  of  your  em¬ 
ployees— both  executive  and  rank  and 
file. 

Retailing  is  finding  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  its  share  of  good 
people.  Fewer  individuals  are  turning 
to  retailing  for  a  career.  Recruiting 
experience  of  stores  last  spring  and  the 
plight  of  schools  of  retailing  in  register¬ 
ing  normal  quotas  of  promising  stud¬ 
ents  fully  confirm  this  fact.  The  vol¬ 
untary  exodus  from  some  stores  of 
good  junior  executive  trainees  is  an¬ 
other  indication.  Our  current  spot- 
check  of  fall  employment  does  not 
show  a  rosy  outlook. 

The  overriding  reason  for  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  retailing  has  not  effective¬ 
ly  publicized  the  opportunities  it  does 
offer.  Beyond  this,  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  employees  are  taking  a  closer 
look  at  the  personnel  policies,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  benefits  different  vocations 
offer.  Today,  any  business  must  be 


competitive  with  respect  to  its  basic 
personnel  policies,  pay,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  if  it  wants  to  prosper. 

Recruiting.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
college  placement  executives  are  not 
familiar  with  retailing  or  particularly 
interested  in  it  as  a  source  of  student 
placement.  About  60  per  cent  of  them 
state  that  retailing  is  not  popular  with 
their  students.  Many  students  feel 
that  starting  rates  are  too  low,  prog¬ 
ress  for  the  first  three  to  five  years  is 
too  slow,  and  the  work  week  too  long. 

Undoubtedly,  the  exaggerated  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  multiple  night  op>en- 
ings;  to  supermarket  self-service  ap¬ 
proach;  the  implied  irregularity  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  hours;  and  Saturday  work  are 
not  factors  favorable  to  retailing.  But, 
more  importantly,  many  students  feel 
that  retailing  is  not  as  specific  as  in¬ 
dustry  as  to  the  kind  of  training  and 
advancement  they  can  expect  if  they 
do  their  jobs.  Too  many  retailers  do 
nothing  to  promote  and  stimulate 
student  interest. 

Placement  directors  recommend 
that  stores  should  intensify  their  re¬ 
cruiting  approach;  should  offer  more 
organized  executive  training  programs; 
and  should  provide  more  part-time 
work  to  college  students  as  a  means  of 
selling  retailing  as  a  career.  To  this  I 
would  add  that  retailers  should  make 
more  effort  to  contact  students  in  their 
sophomore  and  junior  years  through 
professors  of  marketing  and  business 
courses.  Stores  can  and  should  initi¬ 
ate  part-time  cooperative  programs  at 
the  college  level  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  colleges  to  come  to  them. 

Grass  root  recruiting  should  begin 
at  the  high  school  level.  Stores  should 


provide  more  part-time  work  opportu¬ 
nities  for  high  school  seniors  and 
should  do  a  better  follow-up  job  on 
such  students  who  go  on  to  college. 
More  retailer  support  of  the  high 
school  cooperative  work  programs 
through  Distributive  Education  would 
pay  off.  Too  many  merchants  attempt 
to  use  this  type  of  vocational  training 
as  a  source  of  seasonal  employment 
rather  than  a  long-range  development 
program. 

Inventory  Personnel  Policies.  Prosp>ec- 
tive  store  executives  and  currently  em¬ 
ployed  trainees  are  looking  more  close¬ 
ly  at  personnel  policies  and  practices. 
They  want  assurance  that  personnel 
pK>licies  mean  what  they  say  and  are 
fairly  and  consistently  administered. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  retail¬ 
ers  “take  stock”  of  their  personnel 
policies. 

Are  they  really  current?  Are  they 
comp>etitive  with  other  industries  and 
•with  other  retailers?  Are  they  written 
or  hearsay?  Are  they  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  and  uniformly  applied?  Do 
they  say  one  thing  and  your  practices 
another?  How  frequently  are  they  re¬ 
viewed? 

Do  they  recognize  and  provide  what 
the  employee— at  any  level— wants 
'  from  his  job?  First,  he  wants  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  “individual”— to  feel  he 
“belongs”  as  part  of  management. 
Failure  by  stores  to  provide  this  is  the 
greatest  wedge  unions  have.  The  next 
factor  is  fair  pay  in  relation  to  other 
businesses  and  to  other  jobs  in  the 
.  store.  Another  is  interesting  work. 
Another  is  real  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Another  is  the  chance  of 
learning  more  about  his  present  job. 
Another  is  credit  and  recognition  for 
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more  than  600  retail  stores 
use  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


The  Recordak  Triplex  Microfilmer  records 
documents  down  one  side  of  the  film,  then 
up  the  other — fronts,  or  fronts  and  backs, 
consecutively.  High  reduction  ratio — up  to 
35-1.  Accommodates  automatic  feeder  and 
auxiliary  film  units  for  recording  on  the  full 
film  width  at  varying  reductions.  Prices, 
without  film  reader:  Purchase,  $2000  to 
$2900,  according  to  model;  Rental,  $52.50 
to  $57.50  per  month. 


The  Recordak  Commercial  Microfilmer 

is  designed  for  retail  stores  with  medium- 
size  accounts  receivable  operations.  It 
records  the  fronts,  or  fronts  and  backs  of 
documents  ctmsecutively  .  .  .  across  the 
fiill  width  of  the  film.  Prices  without  film 
•reader:  Purchase,  $450  to  $1550  depend¬ 
ing  upon  model;  Rental,  $25-$37.5>0  per 
month. 


The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  gives 
you  the  greatest  number  of  pictures  per 
foot  of  film.  It  features  a  built-in  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  . . .  and  readily  interchange¬ 
able  lens  kits  for  microfilming  at  4  reduc¬ 
tion  ratios — up  to  40-1,  which  is  the 
highest  today.  Prices — including  one  lens 
kit,  but  without  film  reader:  Purchase 
$1800;  Rental,  $40  per  month. 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer  is  the 

ideal  machine  for  small  stores.  It  is  semi¬ 
automatic  in  operation.  A  film  reader  is 
an  integral  part  of  this  compact  unit. 
Purchase  Price,  $525  to  $1350  according 
to  model;  Rental  Price,  $17.50  to  $25 
per  month. 

Note:  Versatile  line  of  film  readers 
available  at  extra  cost. 


•it  reduces  posting 
operations  85^ 

Your  l)illing  clerks  simply  post  the  sales  check 
totals  on  "charge  account”  statements  ...  do  not 
describe  individual  items.  It’s  no  longer  necessary 
to  do  so  because  the  original  sales  checks  are 
microfilmed  and  sent  out  with  the  bill.  Result; 
each  hilling  clerk  handles  many  more  accounts 
.  .  .  costs  are  greatly  reduced  .  .  .  and  billing 
machine  requirements  are  cut  as  much  as  75%. 


it  provides  a  better  record 

Any  clerk  can  operate  your  Recordak  Microfilmer, 
which  gives  you  photographically  accurate  and 
complete  records  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece 
— in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  file  sales  checks 
back  in  place  after  descriptive  billing  routines. 
Your  microfilm  copies  can  be  filed  at  the  finger 
tips — in  as  little  as  1%  of  space  previously 
required. 


•it  improves  customer  relations 

With  the  original  sales  checks  in  hand,  customers  can  recall 
charges  immediately — can  tell  who  bought  what — when — and 
where  the  merchandise  was  sent.  Which  speeds  payments  and 
reduces  "adjustment”  traffic  to  a  trickle.  Any  questions  can  be 
answered  immediately  by  viewing  the  microfilms  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader. 


Stores  of  every  size 
get  comparable  savings 

because  Recordak  has  a  versatile  line  of  micro- 
filmers  designed  for  all  requirements.  You  never  have 
to  install  equipment  with  refinements  or  features 
which  can’t  be  used  profitably  in  your  store.  Thus, 
your  total  microfilming  costs — for  equipment,  film, 
and  operation — are  surprisingly  low  .  .  .  only  a 
fraction  of  the  savings  Recordak  Photographic  Bill¬ 
ing  will  bring  to  your  store. 

Look  at  the  line-up  of  Recordak  Microfilmers 
now  . .  .  and  call  in  your  local  Recordak  representa¬ 
tive.  He’ll  give  you  the  complete  side-by-side  pic¬ 
ture  .  .  .  show  you  how  stores  with  requirements 
such  as  yours  operate  most  economically.  Recordak 
Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


All  prices  quoted  are  subject 
to  chanpe  without  notice. 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You. 


is  the 
semi- 
ider  is 
unit. 
3rding 
o  $25 


-Positioi 


Company. 


{Subsidiary  of  Ettthnan  KodtA  Comptuiy) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 
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service  rendered  and  not  just  sheer 
productivity.  Another  is  good  working 
conditions  in  the  broad  sense. 

Do  your  policies  safeguard  these 
rights  and  expectations?  Are  your  pol¬ 
icies  spelled  out  in  writing  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understood?  Do  you  have  an 
organized  development  program  or  is 
it  just  hit  or  miss?  Do  you  have  an 
effective  program  to  rate  employee 
jjerformance  and  let  them  know  where 
they  stand?  Do  you  have  adequate 
means  of  communication  up  as  well  as 
down?  Do  you  protect  the  employees’ 
jobs  from  the  whims  of  their  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisors? 

Every  supervisor  is,  in  effect,  a  per¬ 
sonnel  manager.  How  he  treats  and 
leads  those  under  him  affects  your 
whole  personnel  administration.  More 
and  more  line  duties  pertaining  to  per¬ 
sonnel,  training,  and  service  are  being 
returned  to  department  managers  to 
make  them  fully  responsible  for  their 
jobs  rather  than  leaning  on  specialized 
experts.  Written  personnel  policies 
are  therefore  all  the  more  needed  if 
uniform  and  equitable  employee  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  be  maintained. 

Fringe  Benefits.  Social  developments 
over  the  past  ten  years  have  basically 
changed  employee  attitudes  toward 
working  conditions  and  job  benefits. 
What  was  exceptional  practice  a  short 
time  ago  is  now  prescribed  by  law  or 
commonly  accepted  and  provided. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  fringe  benefits— 
the  extra  values  provided  over  direct 
pay  and  hours  of  work.  What  are  these 
so-called  non-wage  payments?  Basic¬ 
ally  they  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Legally  required  payments—such 
as  old  age  and  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion. 

2.  Pensions  and  other  agreed  upon 
payments,  such  as  life  insurance, 
separation  pay,  employee  discounts, 
etc. 

3.  Payments  for  time  not  worked— 
such  as  vacations,  holidays,  rest 
periods,  sick  leave.  Army  service  or 
jury  duty. 

4.  Other  items,  such  as  profit-sharing 
payments,  bonuses  or  sjiecial  serv¬ 
ice  awards,  suggestion  awards,  etc. 

The  important  thing  about  these 


“fringes"  is  that  they  are  really  not 
fringes  any  more.  Increasingly,  they 
are  a  part  of  normal  job  expectations. 
They  have  expanded  to  the  f>oint 
where  mere  rates  of  pay  and  hours 
worked  are  no  longer  a  true  measure¬ 
ment  of  payroll  costs. 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
its  1951  survey  of  many  different  in¬ 
dustries  found  that  these  non-wage 
costs  equalled  18.7  per  cent  of  direct 
payroll,  or  31.5  cents  p>er  hour  worked, 
or  $644  per  employee  per  year.  It 
showed  that  for  comparable  compan¬ 
ies,  these  percentage  costs  to  payroll 
had  increased  from  14.8  p)er  cent  in 
1947  to  18.9  p>er  cent  in  1951.  In  over¬ 
all  comparison,  retailing  (which  was 
combined  with  wholesaling)  shows 
benefits  slightly  below  the  average  of 
all  industries  in  1951,  but  the  sample 
was  small  and  the  figures  are  subject 
to  question. 

Retailing  cannot  ignore  these  bene¬ 
fits  if  it  is  to  be  competitive  with  in¬ 
dustry  in  getting  and  holding  employ¬ 
ees.  Actually  such  retail  wage  supple¬ 
ments  have  increased  about  40  per 
cent  since  1949.  But,  significantly, 
many  retailers  have  not  computed  the 
over-all  cost  of  these  benefits  or  publi¬ 
cized  them  to  employees  to  increase 
their  good  will.  In  their  employment 
ads  they  stress  the  five-day  week,  40 
hours,  and  liberal  vacations,  but  few 
spell  out  to  their  existing  workers  how 
much  management  is  spending  or  how 
many  employees  benefit  and  in  what 
degree. 

What  are  the  fringes  most  import¬ 
ant  to  retail  employees  aside  from 
Government  requited  payments?  Based 
on  several  morale  surveys  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  employees  name,  in 
order,  these  six  benefits:  1.  Vacations 
with  pay;  2.  employee  discount;  3. 
holidays  with  pay;  4.  group  life  insur¬ 
ance;  5.  Blue  Cross;  6.  sick  pay. 

The  employees  rated  other  benefits 
in  the  following  order:  surgical  bene¬ 
fits,  pension  plans,  medical  center,  em¬ 
ployee  blood  banks,  credit  unions, 
house  organs,  and  recreational  activ¬ 
ities.  These  are  specific  areas  for  you 
to  review  in  your  own  store. 

Package  Welfare  Plans.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  development  with  re¬ 


spect  to  employee  welfare  is  the  pack¬ 
age  programs  which  are  being  urged 
and  obtained  by  unions  through  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  This  package  usu¬ 
ally  includes  sick  pay,  life  insurance, 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits  and,  in 
fewer  instances,  pensions  or  retirement 
programs.  Frequently  the  bargaining 
emphasis  is  more  on  what  manage¬ 
ment  will  pay  than  on  the  sjjecific 
benefits  needed.  Unions  are  pressuring 
for  their  own  welfare  programs,  irre¬ 
spective  of  benefits  which  management 
may  already  be  providing. 

In  many  instances  management  has 
been  remiss  in  bargaining  on  the  over¬ 
all  fixed  contribution  it  will  make, 
whether  per  cent  of  payroll  or  dollan 
per  employee,  instead  of  bargaining 
on  sjjecific  benefits  needed.  Also,  man¬ 
agement  has  too  often  delegated  the 
administration  of  such  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  almost  exclusively  to  the  unions, 
even  though  the  law  says  they  should 
be  jointly  administered.  In  effect, 
management  pays  the  bill,  the  union 
gets  the  credit,  and  the  employee  must 
look  to  the  union  rather  than  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  benefits  he  receives. 

Individual  unions,  such  as  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the 
Teamsters,  and  others,  are  demanding 
acceptance  of  their  own  union  welfare 
programs  irrespective  of  store-wide 
programs  already  in  force.  The  Team¬ 
sters  in  some  areas  are  requesting  $3 
per  week  per  employee  to  pay  for  their 
own  welfare  program.  The  A.  C.  W. 
is  asking  six  per  cent  of  payroll  for  its 
program.  Certain  unions  in  New  York 
are  already  getting  three  per  cent  of 
payroll  for  their  welfare  programs  and, 
in  some  instances,  are  getting  two  or 
three  per  cent  more  for  retirement  pro¬ 
grams.  This  splinter  group  approach 
to  welfare  benefits  is  a  most  serious 
threat  to  management.  Its  seriousness 
is  compounded  where  management 
turns  over  the  administration  to  the 
unions.  There  could  be  no  better  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  “closed  shop.” 

Toft-Hartley  Amendments.  You  are 

undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  19 
amendments  that  labor  wanted  the 
President  to  urge  on  Congress.  They 
indicate  only  the  minimum  unions 
want  and  how  far  they  would  like  to 
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return  to  the  days  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

What  misunderstanding  develof>ed 
about  these  amendments  is  unimport¬ 
ant  now,  but  it  is  most  important  and 
fortunate  that  these  19  points  were  not 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  White 
House.  The  NRDGA  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  close  cooperation 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Retail  Federation,  worked  hard 
and  effectively  to  withhold  endorse¬ 
ment  of  these  proposals.  I  will  not  go 
into  their  technical  implications,  but 
I  do  want  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
things  which  would  result  if  they  are 
enacted  into  law. 

1.  The  closed  shop,  by  indirection, 
would  be  legalized.  Unions  in  effect 
could  force  employers  to  discharge  em¬ 
ployees  for  reasons  other  than  the  non¬ 
payment  of  dues,  such  as  revealing 
confidential  union  information— which 
could  be  a  broad  term  for  member 
criticism  of  union  leadership— or  for 
mere  suspicion  of  Communistic  lean¬ 
ings.  At  the  same  time  union  leaders 
themselves  would  no  longer  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  anti-Communist  affi¬ 
davits.  Pre-hiring  would  be  sanctioned 
in  certain  industries.  Employers  would 
be  pressured  into  bargaining  on  hiring 
conditions  and  establishing  the  prefer¬ 
ential  union  shop. 

2.  Secondary  boycotts  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  construction  industry 
and  mandatory  injunctions  against 
them  eliminated  in  other  industries. 

3.  Jurisdiction  over  small  business 
would  be  remanded  to  the  States, 
where  only  some  twelve  States  have 
labor  legislation  and  ten  of  these  of 
the  Wagner  Act  variety. 

4.  States’  “right  to  work”  statutes 
would  be  eliminated. 

5.  Employers  would  be  encouraged 
to  hand  the  sole  administration  of  wel¬ 
fare  rights  to  the  union. 

By  omission,  nothing  was  proposed 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  free  speech  or 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  employees 
to  select  their  representatives,  if  any, 
by  secret  ballot  elections  or  to  more 
fully  protect  management  from  union 
coercion  to  commit  illegal  acts. 

Presumably  the  President  will  not 
issue  any  proposals  until  Congress  con¬ 
venes  next  year.  His  special  committee 
is  continuing  to  study  these  problems. 


But  every  NRDGA  member  should 
contact  his  Congressman  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  Act  should  not  be  weak¬ 
ened.  He  should  also  make  his  views 
known  to  the  White  House,  to  Cabinet 
officers,  and  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees. 

Every  retailer,  small  as  well  as  large, 
has  a  direct  stake  in  this  issue— and 
particularly  the  great  majority  of 
stores  which  are  not  generally  organ¬ 
ized.  Too  many  employers  throw  up 


their  hands  in  confusion.  Granted, 
the  legalistic  terminology  and  implica¬ 
tions  are  complicated  but  there  is 
nothing  complicated  about  the  basic 
principles,  which  directly  affect  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  public  and 
and  the  employee.  Every  employer  has 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  these 
interests  as  well  as  seeking  to  balance 
his  rights  with  those  of  the  unions. 
This  Act  sets  the  ground  rules  of 
Labor-Management  relations. 


TraiiMiMirtsitiiin  Costs 


Traffic  controls,  choice  of  markets,  buying  methods 
all  need  re-examination  as  shipping  rates  socu- 

By  Leonard  Monpeon 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 


¥TARVARD  1952  figures  show  a  25 
per  cent  increase  since  1946  in 
ratio  of  the  transportation  cost  to  the 
sales  dollar.  A  store  that  paid  0.8  per 
cent  for  transportation  in  1946  was 
paying  one  per  cent  in  1952.  This 
decreases  gross  margin  0.2  jier  cent. 
Controllers'  Congress  figures  show  no 
further  increase  for  large  stores  for  the 
first  six  months  of  ’53,  but  there  was 
a  further  increase  for  smaller  stores 
of  0.1  per  cent  based  on  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

A  10-pound  parcel  post  package 
cost  43  cents  in  1946;  today,  87  cents. 
A  20-pound  express  shipment  cost 
$1.18  in  1946;  today,  $2.72.  A  100- 
pound  freight  shipment  cost  $1.66  in 
1946;  today,  $3.00.  These  all  happen 
to  be  Philadelphia  to  Detroit  charges. 
Somewhat  similar  increases  apply  all 
over  the  country.  Countrywide,  the 
express  minimum  charge  was  25  and 
35  cents  in  1943;  today,  $1.80.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  railroad  minimum  charge 
went  from  55  cents  in  1946  to  S2.30 
today.  During  this  same  period  mer¬ 
chandise  costs  increased  30  per  cent. 

The  transportation  increases  apply 
to  both  large  and  small  shipments. 


But  the  heaviest  increases  were  made 
on  small  shipments,  especially  those 
under  100  pounds,  and  we  are  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  small  shipments.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  our  shipments  are 
under  300  pounds. 

Motor  carriers  in  the  Central  States 
are  applying  an  additional  charge  of 
$1.50,  over  and  above  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charge,  to  shipments  under  5,000 
pounds.  Retailing  is  making  strenu¬ 
ous  efforts,  in  a  case  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  to  have  this  surcharge  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Aggravating  our  problem  and  boost¬ 
ing  our  exp>ense  is  the  reduction  in 
parcel  post  size  and  weight  between 
first  class  post  offices.  This  change,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1952,  has  forced  us  to 
use  Railway  Express  on  packages 
which  formerly  moved  by  parcel  post, 
at  far  higher  cost. 

The  NRDGA  has  exerted  every 
effort  to  minimize  these  rate  increases, 
,  l)ut  the  impact  of  inflationary  forces 
on  the  carriers  was  not  to  be  denied. 
We  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  in 
minimizing  and,  in  some  instances, 
defeating  carrier  rate  projxjsals.  Your 
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annual  transportation  bill  would  have 
been  much  higher  if  it  had  not  been 
for  these  efforts. 

There  are  a  number  of  pending 
proposals  of  carriers  for  further  in¬ 
creases.  If  they  became  effective,  they 
would  be  particularly  harmful  to  our 
shipments.  The  NRDGA  will  exert 
every  effort  to  defeat  them.  What  can 
your  store  do,  and  what  can  your 
Association  do?  I  offer  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  points  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

ln*Store  Control.  The  large  store  has 
a  traffic  manager  in  charge  of  landing 
the  merchandise  on  the  selling  count¬ 
ers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This 
man  has  received  increasing  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  large  store  has  realized  that 
transportation,  receiving,  checking 
and  marking  costs  involve  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  store’s  money  far 
beyond  most  other  service  depart¬ 
ments  and  far  beyond  the  merchan¬ 
dise  expenditures  made  by  many  of 
the  store  buyers. 

The  traffic  manager  must  under¬ 
stand  the  hundreds  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  applicable  to  transportation 
by  common  carriers,  know  the  liabili¬ 
ty  of  carriers  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances,  be  familiar  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  rates  of  different  carriers. 
If  he  knows  all  these  things  and  many 
others,  he  can  save  large  sums  of 
money  in  transportation.  This  man 
must  have  the  same  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  as  an  accountant  to  do  the  best 
possible  job. 

Any  store  that  does  not  have  an 
individual  rate  and  routing  guide 
should  correct  this  deficiency.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  this.  And  there 
are  still  many  stores  that  do  not  have 
such  a  guide.  The  chain  stores  are 
far  ahead  of  the  independents  in  that 
respect. 

Now  what  about  the  small  stores? 
They  cannot  afford  traffic  managers. 
How  are  they  going  to  give  the  econ¬ 
omical  shipping  instructions  to  manu¬ 
facturers?  NRDGA  is  providing  the 
solution. 

The  NRDGA  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  will  provide  a  rate  and  routing 
guide  service  at  the  very  nominal 
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charge  of  |1.50  per  shipping  point. 
Thus,  if  a  small  store  has  50  ship¬ 
ping  points,  it  will  pay  $75  for  a  com¬ 
plete  control  over  its  transportation 
costs.  This  charge  will  also  include 
keeping  the  rate  and  routing  guide 
up  to  date  for  one  year. 

Parcel  Post.  The  smart  store  will  lend 
a  hand  in  restoring  parcel  post  size 
and  weight  to  70  pounds  and  100  unit¬ 
ed  inches.  But  while  the  restricted  size 
and  weight  limits  are  in  effect,  it  will 
do  what  it  can  to  soften  the  effects 
on  its  business. 

Public  Law  199  is  a  highly  discrimi¬ 
natory  law  which  NRDGA  is  making 
every  effort  to  have  re|)ealed.  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  NRIXi.A,  Representative  Joel  T. 
Broyhill  of  Vireinia  introduced  H.R. 
2685  whi(h  v.-  hi;.'!  refieal  Public  Law 
199.  .\lso,  NRDfiA  spearheaded  a 
movement  which  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Parcel  Post  Size  &  Weight  Limita¬ 
tions,  including  over  125  retail  and 
manufacturing  associations  and  sales¬ 
men’s  organizations. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  every  effort 
to  get  H.R.  2685  enacted  into  law. 

While  these  restrictions  are  in  effect, 
be  sure  to  check  your  ads  on  low-cost 
bulky  items.  One  New  York  store  ad¬ 
vertised  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  told  customers  it  would  be 
delivered  by  Railway  Express  collect. 
In  some  instances  the  express  charges 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  equalled 
the  retail  price  of  the  merchandise  or 
would  have  been  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  retail  price.  This  is  a  good  way 
of  building  customer  ill  will. 

Many  stores  are  requesting  manu¬ 
facturers  to  split  shipments  into  two 
or  more  parcels  so  that  they  can  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post  at  a  lower  cost 
than  Railway  Express.  Most  stores  re¬ 
port  they  are  having  fair  success  with 
this  program. 

It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
that  you  review  your  policy  on  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases  that  have  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  beyond  the  fleet  delivery  limits 
of  the  store.  This  is  important  not 
only  because  of  the  size  and  weight 
law  but  also  because  of  the  large  in¬ 


crease  in  parcel  post  and  Railway 
Express  charges.  This  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  of  stores  was  built  up  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions;  namely,  low  parcel 
post  charges  and  low  Railway  Express 
charges.  If  you  have  not  reviewed  your 
policy  with  respect  to  mail  order  sales 
recently,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so. 

Pool  Shipping.  The  smart  store  will 
participate  in  community  efforts  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
major  markets.  Stores  in  numerous 
communities  are  banding  together  to 
determine  on  the  one  best  way  of  get¬ 
ting  their  merchandise  from  import¬ 
ant  markets,  such  as  New  York  City, 
to  decrease  transportation  costs  and, 
in  many  instances,  improve  transit 
time  so  that  the  merchandise  can  be 
put  on  sale  faster.  To  that  end,  non¬ 
profit  retailer  shipping  associations 
have  been  formed  by  our  members  in 
numerous  cities,  so  that  they  may 
jointly  ship  via  the  same  carrier. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  which,  if  passed,  would  ■ 
have  seriously  threatened  the  existence  I 
of  these  non-profit  retailer  shipping  [ 
asscKiations.  NRDGA  spearheaded  a 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  national  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  retailers  and  manufacturers, 
which  prevented  the  enactment  of 
these  bills. 

A  new  bill,  H.R.  4503,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  present  Congress 
which,  if  passed,  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  retailer  shipping  associations. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Watch  Shipment  Size.  Avoid  mini¬ 
mum  shipments  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Small  shipments  under  100 
pounds  have  suffered  a  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  transportation  charges  than 
larger  shipments. 

Of  course,  merchants  are  not  going 
to  buy  fashion  goods  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  merely  to  avoid  the  extra  costs 
of  transportation.  But  what  about 
staples?  Isn’t  it  time  that  staples  were 
purchased  so  that  the  shipment  would 
weigh  over  100  pounds,  and  thus  a 
nice  saving  in  transportation  costs 
could  be  made?  On  such  staple  ship 
ments  we  should  try  to  get  our  manu-  I 
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Cycle  Billing  features 

that  will  save  You  time  and  money! 


.  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
has  the  wonderfully  effective  AUTOMATIC  INACTIVE- 
COLUMN  SKIP  ...  a  feature  that  speeds  up  posting  as 
much  as  30% ! 

.  .  .  Only  the  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine 
has  a  10-key  Keyboard  ...  a  keyboard  that  is  compact,  touch- 
operated,  fast,  accurate,  easy  to  learn.  It  cuts  fatigue  .  .  . 
for  there  is  no  tiring  headswing  for  the  operator. 

Underwood  Sundstrand  will  handle  your  30-day  accounts,  your 
3-payment  plan  accounts  and  RC  (revolving  credit)  accoimts 
...  all  on  the  same  machine. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a  booklet  that  explains  in  detail 
about  Sundstrand  simplicity  and  savings. 


Tb*  arl^laal 
Taacb  MatbaJ 


Underwood 

Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  . . .  Adding  Machines 
.  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Ribbons 
. .  .  Carbon  Paper 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Underwood  Limited  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sates  and  Service  Everywhere 


Underwood  Corporation  s-ii-ss 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Book* 
S-6400. 
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facturers  to  make  one  complete  ship¬ 
ment  and  thus  save  in  transportation. 

The  buyer  should  mark  on  his 
order,  “One  Complete  Shipment,” 
and  secure  from  the  manufacturer  a 
reasonable  shipping  date.  Then,  if 
Mr.  Manufacturer  fails  to  make  a 
complete  shipment,  he  should  be 
charged  back  with  the  excess  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

Market  Locations.  The  smart  buyer 
will  give  more  consideration  to  his 
choice  of  markets.  High  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  are  forcing  stores  to  com¬ 
pare  transportation  costs  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources  of  supply  on  low-cost  or 
bulk  merchandise  where  the  percent¬ 
age  of  transportation  costs  to  retail 
price  is  high.  I  have  had  some  of 
these  consumer  goods  industries  tell 
me  that  they  were  being  shut  out  of 
certain  markets  because  of  high  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  their  merchandise  could 
no  longer  move  freely  under  present 
transportation  rates.  Alert  your  buy¬ 
ers  of  relatively  low-cost  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise  to  this  situation. 

Better  Terms.  There  should  be  more 
effort  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  get  pre¬ 
paid  shipments,  or  at  least  a  freight 
allowance  wherever  possible.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  stores  get  relatively  few  prepaid 
shipments  or  freight  allowances.  This 
effort  will  not  be  made  by  the  buyers 
unless  it  is  called  to  their  attention 
by  top  management.  I  have  observed 
this  situation  over  a  long  period  of 
years  while  making  traffic  surveys  for 
stores.  I  know  that  the  store  that  paid 
attention  to  this  question  of  prepaid 
shipments  or  allowances,  the  store  that 
had  meetings  with  its  buyers  on  this 
particular  point,  the  store  where  top 
management  refused  to  sign  an  order 
unless  the  F.O.B.  terms  were  shown, 
received  more  transportation  allow¬ 
ances  and  more  prepaid  shipments 
than  the  store  that  paid  no  attention 
to  this  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delude  you  into 
believing  that  you  can  get  a  great 
number  of  prepaid  shipments  or  trans¬ 
portation  allowances,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  But 
if  you  can  make  some  headway  in  this 


direction,  it  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

The  buyers  strive  for  discounts  but, 
on  the  whole,  they  pay  very  little  at¬ 
tention  to  F.O.B.  terms,  and  very  often 
the  amount  they  can  save  on  trans¬ 
portation  is  more  than  the  discount. 

Regardless  of  what  you  do,  make 
sure  that  the  buyer  shows  the  F.O.B. 
terms  or  the  freight  allowance  on  the 
order,  so  that  you  can  charge  back 
the  transportation  to  the  vendor 
where  it  is  F.O.B.  Store  or  where  there 
is  an  allowance. 


rw^HE  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

Association  has  had  a  taxation 
committee  since  the  year  1916.  In 
1920,  when  the  committee  was  headed 
by  Carlos  B.  Clark  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  this  is  what  Salmon  B. 
Halle,  then  president  of  NRDGA  and 
president  of  Haile  Brothers  Company, 
said  about  it: 

“The  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  has  an  open  door  to  our 
committee.  It  listens  to  what  we  say 
and  gives  intelligent  consideration  to 
it.  That  isn’t  always  the  case  with  com¬ 
mittees  who  go  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Clark  and  his  firm  contributed  time 
and  money  unsparingly  in  your  cause, 
and  the  work  he  has  done,  both  in 
New  York  at  our  offices  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  placed  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  a  position  of 
high  importance.” 

Today  the  standing  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  with  all  the  government¬ 
al  bureaus  in  Washington  is  just  as 
high  as  it  was  then;  and  today,  as  then, 
the  Congress  owes  much  of  its  prestige 


Cost  of  Returns.  In  the  light  of  the 
very  high  charges  for  transportation 
of  small  shipments,  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  go  over  your  entire  policy 
on  returns  to  manufacturers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  where  you  prepay  the  charges 
both  ways  on  a  repair,  would  it  be 
better  to  sell  the  merchandise  “as  is?” 

Where  you  are  returning  defective 
or  unordered  merchandise  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  make  sure  that  you  charge 
the  manufacturer  with  the  incoming 
transportation  as  well  as  the  outgoing. 


and  accomplishments  to  the  hard  work 
and  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  most 
gifted  men  in  the  retail  field. 

The  present  taxation  committee  is 
again  chairmanned  by  a  member  ol 
the  firm  which  gave  us  Carlos  B.  Clark 
— E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  who  is 
gifted  with  a  rare  combination  of  per¬ 
ception,  aggressiveness  and  foresight. 

When  that  taxation  committee,  back 
in  1916,  first  proposed  and  secured 
approval  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  then  new  retail  sys¬ 
tem  of  inventory,  no  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  NRDGA 
agreed  with  and  understood  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  Whether  it  be  in  the  nation  or 
the  business  or  the  home,  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  complete  unanimity  on  any  im¬ 
portant  issues  of  the  day. 

Consumer  Welfare.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer  should  be  the  outstanding 
consideration  of  the  retail  craft.  It  is 
unlikely  that  there  is  much  difference 


Mr.  Citizen’s  Failure 

State  and  local  government  needs  are  growing;  they  must  be 
underwritten  by  well-planned — not  haphazard  and  wasteful — 
taxing  programs.  These  programs  need  your  guidance 

By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 
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of  opinion  between  ourselves  as  con¬ 
sumers  and  as  custodians  of  our  busi¬ 
nesses,  except  that  we  should  have  a 
keener  appreciation  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  economic  complexities 
which  make  up  our  tax  structure.  In 
recent  years  the  development  of  pres¬ 
sure  groups  has  become  so  effective  as 
to  very  often  undermine  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  public.  We  of  the  re¬ 
tail  community  must  unite  together 
even  more  closely  so  that  we  can  more 
effectively  combat  those  issues  which 
work  to  the  public’s  detriment.  There 
are  some  trade  associations  whose  coun¬ 
sel  is  never  heeded  or  sought  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  responsible  government 
officials.  We  are  not  in  that  position 
and  1  hope  we  shall  never  be.  In  order 
to  have  our  opinions  regarded  with 
due  merit,  we  have  the  obligation  of 
being  helpful  and  constructive  in  our 
criticisms. 

We  must  not  merely  quarrel  with 
the  principles  of  legislation  which  al¬ 
ready  exists.  Our  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  securing  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  and/or  repeal  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  in  question.  Certainly  we 
must  pay  for  the  things  we  ask  and 
have  obliged  our  government  to  do. 

Many  of  the  obligations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  are  enacted  into  law 
and  do  comprise  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  $25  billion  expenditures  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  military.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  problem  of  our  social  security 
laws.  These  laws  are  urgently  in  need 
of  revision.  They  were  enacted  hastily 
during  the  last  depression  and  they 
were  never  well  thought  out  on  the 
basis  of  equity.  Many  classes  of  fully 
employed  are  excluded.  The  laws  and 
the  regulations  are  not  based  on  sound 
insurance  principles  and  the  system  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  has  tended  to 
socialize  the  entire  program.  Students 
of  the  problem  have  attempted  to  rec¬ 
tify  this  condition  by  their  testimony 
during  Congressional  hearings  upon 
the  subject,  but  their  voices  have  been 
too  few  and  have  been  drowned  out 
by  others  who  favor  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  for  political  purposes. 

State  and  Local  Emphasis.  I  hope  in 
the  future  we  can  put  less  emphasis  on 
the  national  scene  and  direct  our  guns 


toward  new  targets:  sp>ecifically  the 
State  and  local  municipalities.  They 
offer  perhaps  the  most  fertile  field 
for  effective  citizen  participation  be¬ 
cause  local  and  State  government  ex¬ 
penditures  equal  $23  billion,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $25  billion  of  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  non-military  purposes. 
Remember,  too,  that  our  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  of  $25  billion 
include  tremendous  grants  to  States 
for  old  age  assistance  and  many  other 
purposes. 

Half  of  the  States  will  operate  at 
deficits  for  the  current  year.  This 
means  that  to  raise  additional  rev¬ 
enues  they  will  have  to  increase  tax¬ 
ation  in  one  form  or  another  or  they 
will  have  to  borrow  the  deficit,  for 
later  repayment. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  has  said  it  will  re¬ 
quire  $32  billion  to  bring  424,296 
miles  of  highways  into  just  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  64  per  cent  of  the  total 
highway  system  in  the  country.  The 
current  level  of  progress  in  road  build¬ 
ing  and  improvement  represents  less 
than  half  of  the  required  volume  of 
necessary  work.  Additional  taxes  in 
the  form  of  toll  highways  and  special 
assessments  on  trucking  are  already 
becoming  a  matter  of  fact  in  many 
states.  Certainly  careful  examination 
of  these  principles  is  in  order  at  the 
local  level.  It  means  either  that  local 
gasoline  and  license  taxes  are  inade¬ 
quate,  or  that  they  are  not  being  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  levied. 

In  the  1952  school  year  there  was  a 
bona  fide  need  for  approximately 
325,280  additional  classrooms  in  order 
to  house  9,329,000  pupils  at  a  cost 
estimated  at  $10.7  billions.  All  States 
generally  recognized  the  principle 
that  the  major  portion  of  expenditures 
for  education  should  come  from  State 
and  local  sources— in  fact  it  does.  Only 
two  per  cent  of  our  total  school  costs 
come  from  the  Federal  government. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  contin¬ 
gent  liabilities  with  which  State  and 
local  governments  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  in  the  very  near  future.  They 
cannot  be  indefinitely  deferred.  If  you 
believe  in  local  government  responsi¬ 
bility,  you  can  see  the  problem. 


Clean  and  efficient  government  can 
foster  a  healthy  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  Local  governments  should 
have  two  aims,  a  minimum  of  taxation 
consistent  with  the  high  standard  of 
living  and  a  progressive  state  of  affairs 
in  the  community.  Big  industry  gen¬ 
erally  picks  for  new  plant  locations 
progressive  communities  with  good 
schools,  good  recreational  facilities, 
and  fair  taxes. 


Citizens'  Efforts  Successful.  People 
are  fed  up  with  waste  and  corruption. 
State  and  local  communities,  through 
various  citizen  committees  and  com¬ 
missions,  have  accomplished  great  im¬ 
provements.  Pittsburgh  is  a  well- 
known  example.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
interested  citizens  set  up  a  community 
parking  project.  In  a  smaller  commu¬ 
nity,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1950,  a 
group  of  citizens  formed  the  New¬ 
burgh  Tax  Commission.  Their  accom¬ 
plishments  in  1952  are  as  follows: 

They  have  repealed  the  sales  tax, 
and  saved  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Newburgh  one-half  million  dollars. 
They  have  installed  an  expiert  munici¬ 
pal  administrator  under  a  city  man¬ 
ager  type  of  government.  They  have 
increased  the  salaries  of  city  employees 
whose  work  justified  such  increases. 
They  have  reduced  the  hours  for 
policemen  to  40  hours  per  week;  they 
have  also  reduced  the  hours  of  firemen 
and  have  increased  salaries  in  both 
departments.  They  have  given  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  that  community  better  service 
in  every  department  than  they  have 
ever  before  received.  This  is  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  which  has 
repealed  a  permissive  tax,  reduced  its 
budget,  and  increased  services  to  its 
citizens. 

Whenever  a  void  of  citizen  interest 
exists  with  respect  to  governmental 
affairs,  corruption  and  special  interest 
pressures  creep  in  and  fill  that  void. 
Participation  is  an  essential  responsi¬ 
bility  of  all  of  us  as  citizens.  When 
we  put  the  general  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  first,  the  results  are  always  prof¬ 
itable  for  all  business— even  including 
jt  few  manufacturers  who  are  not 
aware  of  it,  for  they,  too,  directly  and 
indirectly,  depend  upon  consumer  pur¬ 
chases.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Every  store  principal  and  qualified 
executive  should  interest  himself  in 
State  and  local  community  projects. 
They  should  make  certain  that  com¬ 
petent  retail  people  are  placed  on 
planning  commissions,  tax  commis¬ 
sions,  or  any  type  of  citizen  commis¬ 
sion  having  to  do  with  the  betterment 
of  State  and  municipal  government 
affairs.  The  store’s  financial  executives 
should  be  the  ones  best  qualified  to 
work  with  municipal  tax  commissions. 
More  often  than  not  they  compute 
and  sign  the  tax  returns.  Their  sense 
of  economics  gained  through  account¬ 
ing  should  give  them  a  keen  pers|>ec- 
tive  as  to  the  effect  of  taxation  upon 


the  people  who  buy  in  your  stores. 
Their  acumen  in  dealing  with  figures 
and  sensing  the  feeling  of  a  profit  and 
loss  statement  and  the  balance  sheet 
should  qualify  them  to  work  with  and 
be  of  assistance  to  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  or  to  the  tax  commissions  or 
planning  commissions. 

This  is  the  only  way  by  which  the 
citizens  can  avoid  crime,  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  our  government 
affairs.  And  a  renewed  interest  in  play¬ 
ing  your  part  as  a  citizen  in  the  affairs 
of  your  community,  your  State  and 
your  nation  can  substantially  affect 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing. 


Making  Media  Move 
More  Merchandise 


Timing  is  the  answer.  There  s  a  well-tested  formula 
for  timings  but  many  stores  play  hunches  instead. 

By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


after  year,  in  good  and  bad 
times,  in  booms  and  depressions, 
in  periods  of  high  or  low  prices,  we 
find  that  customer  buying  follows  the 
same  pattern.  You  buy,  you  stock  and 
you  show  merchandise  in  your  store 
based  on  the  ways  in  which  your  cus¬ 
tomers  have  evidenced  their  desire 
to  buy,  not  your  desire  to  sell  them. 
This  is  true  for  each  individual  de¬ 
partment  in  your  store.  It  is  true  for 
your  store  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  way  total  department 
store  sales  were  distributed  by  month 
in  1952; 


January  . 

.  6.9% 

February  . 

.  6.2% 

March . 

.  7.5% 

April . 

.  7.8% 

May . 

.  8.1% 

June  . 

.  7.5% 

July 

5-9% 

August  . 

7.1% 

September  . 

8.2% 

October 

9.5% 

November  . 

9.8% 

December . 

15.5% 

These  figures  are 

for  the  nation  as 

a  whole  but  the  variation  from  one 
Federal  Reserve  district  to  another  is 
surprisingly  small.  And  as  I  said,  this 
pattern  of  sales  has  been  the  same  for 
many  years. 

Timing  Formula.  But  how  many  stores 
actually  go  after  business  when  business 
is  ready  to  be  had?  How  many  stores 
actually  pattern  their  advertising  sales 
pressure  the  way  they  pattern  their 
buying,  stocking  and  displaying  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  sales  floor?  Instead, 
many  stores  actually  spend  their  pro¬ 
motion  money  when  the  people  are 


not  in  the  normal  mood  to  buy  mer¬ 
chandise.  Yet  the  sure-fire  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  media  move  more  merchandise  is 
to  parallel  your  advertising  to  your 
sales  curve.  Here’s  how: 

1.  Take  a  piece  of  graph  paper.  On 
it  plot  the  Federal  Reserve  pattern  of 
sales  for  your  district. 

2.  Plot  your  own  sales  chart  on  it. 
Most  likely  you  will  find  it  is  very 
close  to  the  Federal  Reserve  pattern. 
Where  you  are  low,  try  to  learn  why. 
Where  you  are  higher,  try  to  learn 
why  and  profit  by  this  experience. 

3.  Now  plot  your  store’s  advertising 
curve  on  it.  Proper  budgeting  of  space 
demands  that  your  store’s  advertising 
curve  should  approximate  your  sales 
curve.  If  it  doesn’t,  correct  your  ad¬ 
vertising  curve  accordingly. 

4.  Your  individual  departments  have 
their  own  sales  patterns.  Study  them 
in  the  same  way  as  your  total  store. 
First,  plot  your  store,  department  by 
department,  for  sales  curves  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  sales  curve.  The 
chances  are  that  they  are  very  similar. 
Second,  plot  your  advertising  sales 
curve  for  your  departments.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  not  run  as 
parallel  as  you  think.  Then  correct  it 
so  it  does. 

Naturally  I  don’t  mean  that  you 
should  follow  this  rule  to  the  letter. 
Taking  your  store  generally,  you  will 
want  to  spend  slightly  more  than  your 
normal  advertising  percentages  in 
weak  periods  in  an  attempt  to  stimu¬ 
late  some  additional  sales.  That  is 
why  many  stores  spend  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  their  usual  advertising  percent¬ 
ages  in  January,  February  and  March 
and  the  low  Summer  months. 

For  the  same  reason,  you  don’t  need 
quite  as  much  advertising  pressure  in 
December  so  you  can  spend  slightly 
less  than  your  typical  promotion  per¬ 
centages.  There’s  good  sense  in  spend¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
ahead  of  peak  demand,  as  before  the 
big  fashion  Easter  selling  season.  You 
may  want  to  do  this  to  establish  your 
store  as  a  fashion  authority  or  to  pre¬ 
test  certain  merchandise  before  you 
order  it  in  quantity.  However,  to  cash 
in  the  natural  buying  tide,  I  urge  that 
you  promote  the  right  merchandise  at 
the  right  time.  (Cont’d  on  page  40) 
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Nothing  beats  having  the  facts 
when  you’re  facing  a  decision! 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  dozens  of  reports  to  management  rendered 
by  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  during  the  past  29  years. 

If  you  are  seeking  more  efficient  and  profitable  operation,  we  should  like 
to  help  you  find  it  with  the  same  careful  study  we  have  applied  to  so  many 
retail  situations. 

May  we  discuss  it  with  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 
STORES 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Copy  Formula.  Too  much  advertising 
never  gets  down  to  cases.  With  this  in 
mind,  my  suggestion  is  first  to  do  a 
complete  inventory  of  each  item  that 
you  want  to  promote.  Thinking  in 
terms  of  the  main  appeals  and  cus¬ 
tomer  benefits,  list  all  the  details  pos¬ 
sible  about  both  the  item  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  the  advertisement  is 
directed.  Indicate  every  known  factor, 
good  or  bad  and  include: 

a.  The  type  of  p>erson  who  would 
buy  it— sex,  age,  social  position,  finan¬ 
cial  status,  etc. 

b.  How  the  item  is  used. 

c.  Advantages  of  using  it. 

d.  Sizes,  colors,  styles,  materials,  etc. 

e.  Price,  comparative  value,  terms. 
For  example,  if  the  item  is  a  man’s 

topcoat,  this  is  the  way  the  inventory 
would  start: 

(a)  About  the  Topcoat- 
Selling  Price  $42.50 
Regular  Price  $50.00 
Hard  Finished  Woolen 
Hand-tailored  details 
Long-wearing 

Used  in  a  short  season 
Doesn’t  wrinkle  easily 
Choice  of  Colors— list  them 
Choice  of  Styles— list  them 
Choice  of  Sizes 

(b)  About  the  Customer- 
Salary  averages  $60.00  a  week 
Can’t  afford  more  than  $50.00 
Wears  coat  every  day- 

business,  sports,  dress 
Must  stand  up  for  four  years 
Sizes  to  appeal  to  every  man 
Styles  to  appeal  to  every  man 
Lives  in  immediate  area 
Able  to  wear  it  with  sports  or 
business  suits 

Second,  determine  the  major  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
the  article. 

Third.  From  this,  decide  on  the 
theme  of  the  advertisement.  No  one 
p>oint  ever  interests  all  customers.  You 
must  decide  on  the  major  selling 
theme  that  interests  most  customers. 

Fourth.  Express  this  theme,  or  sell¬ 
ing  point  or  benefit  in  the  headline. 
The  item  may  offer:  economy,  beauty, 
comfort,  fun,  leisure,  health,  social  or 
business  advancement,  admiration, 
love  or  praise. 
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Fifth,  Amplify  this  main  benefit  in 
a  subhead,  if  space  jjermits. 

Sixth.  Repeat  the  benefit  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  first  line  of  the  copy  block, 
not  the  same  words  but  the  same 
thought. 

Seventh.  Include  all  the  essential 
facts  about  the  item  in  the  copy.  This, 
as  you  know,  is  the  technique  of  the 
mail  order  houses.  They  don’t  use 
hard-hitting  copy  in  their  catalogs. 
Instead,  they  present  the  facts,  all  the 
facts,  that  a  customer  needs  to  decide 
whether  the  merchandise  serves  her 
purpose  or  gives  her  definite  benefits. 

I  could  show  you  a  dozen  case  his¬ 


tories  to  prove  how  giving  sound  in¬ 
formation  in  advertising  always  pays 
off  for  every  medium. 

Here  are  two: 

In  an  advertising  analysis  of  over 
1300  of  his  newspaper  advertisements, 
one  retailer  found  that  by  increasing 
merchandise  information  from  four  to 
eight  essential  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  facts,  he  jumped  the  success  of 
these  newspaper  advertisements  from 
50.5  per  cent  to  64.1  per  cent.  In  a 
handbill  test  in  a  leading  department 
store.  Dean  Edwards  of  New  York 
University  found  that  when  detailed 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Looking  Ahead 
in  Washington 

iimiiiiiiffliffliiiiin 

TaxeSf  Taft-Hartley,  minimum  tvages  are  but  a  feiv  of  the 
issues  demanding  every  retailer  s  active  interest 

By  John  C.  Hazen 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs 


T  OOKING  ahead  in  Washington 
depends  to  a  degree  upon  recon¬ 
ciling  the  guesses  with  the  facts,  and 
on  the  direction  in  which  you  look. 
The  Eisenhower  Administration  is 
being  damned  on  one  side  and  praised 
on  the  other.  Some  are  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  months,  others  are 
definitely  unhappy.  Everyone  must 
draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions  based 
upon  the  facts  as  we  can  see  them,  not 
on  hope. 

In  January,  we  had  some  2,900,000 
persons  on  the  Federal  payroll.  The 
latest  figures  available  indicate  that 
some  140,000  employees  have  been  re¬ 
leased  and  more  are  leaving  every  day. 

President  Truman  presented  budget 
requests  to  Congress  in  the  form  of 
estimates  amounting  to  $68.6  bil¬ 
lion.  The  Eisenhower  Administration 
trimmed  that  figure  to  $59.1  billion,  a 
reduction  of  over  $9.5  billion. 


Total  appropriations  as  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
President  recorded  a  reduction  of  $14 
billion— the  largest  cut  ever  made  by 
any  Congress. 

These  facts,  regardless  of  one’s  point 
of  view,  represent  progress. 

There  are  three  major  issues  facing 
the  people  who  represent  us  in  our 
national  legislature  as  we  look  to  the 
future:  taxes,  labor  and  foreign  affairs. 

Taxes.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  a  sales  tax. 
Congressional  opposition  is  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  But  let  us  not 
be  lulled  into  a  state  of  false  security. 
There  is  a  bill  ready  for  introduction 
by  an  influential  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  calling  for  an 
eight  per  cent  manufacturer’s  tax. 

There  are  several  facts  that  should 
be  considered  on  this  point.  The  re¬ 
duction  in  jjersonal  rates  in  January 
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will  mean  a  drop  of  $3  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue.  I  he  expiration  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  will  mean  a  loss  of  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion.  rhe  scheduled  reversion  of  cor¬ 
porate  rates  from  an  over-all  52  per 
cent  to  an  over-all  47  per  cent  on 
April  I  will  take  another  $2  billion 
and  the  reversion  of  excise  rates  to  the 
pre-Korean  level  will  cost  another  $1 
billion.  Now  add  these  and  you  will 
see  they  come  to  $8  billion.  To  this 
add  the  fact  that  even  without  these 
revenue  losses  the  government  is  still 
operating  in  the  red  and  the  picture 
is  not  too  encouraging. 

In  summing  up  on  this  point,  we 
have  three  alternatives  as  I  see  it.  (1) 
We  can  find  new  sources  of  revenue, 
and  when  we  talk  of  new  sources  of 
revenue,  the  discussion  inevitably 
comes  back  to  a  sales  tax.  (2)  We  can 
leave  taxes  at  their  present  high  level 
and  wait  out  the  balancing  of  the  bud¬ 
get.  (3)  We  can  accept  a  little  more 
deficit  financing.  It  is  just  as  simple 
and  just  as  dangerous  as  that.  We  are 
not  concerned  whether  proponents  are 
talking  about  the  sales  tax  at  this  level 
or  that.  It’s  all  the  same.  A  sales  tax 
is  a  tax  on  consumption  and  funda¬ 
mentally  bad.  Although  the  time  is 
early,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  going 
to  have  help  from  other  groups  out¬ 
side  of  retailing  in  this  fight.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  said  from  any  quarter, 
NRDGA  is  in  this  fight  to  win. 


Wiachmannt 
Saginaw,  Michigan 
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Merchandise  easily  seen  is  more  easily  sold 
in  Grand  Rapids  designed  stores.  Transaction  time 
and  selling  costs  are  lowered  liecause  experienced 
Grand  Rapids  designers  create  attractive  unintei> 
rupted  displays  for  complete  stocks  at  customers 
fingertips  .  .  .  where  they  will  sell.  The  results  are 
more  sales  at  better  profits. 


Labor.  This  subject  has  been  given 
more  heat  than  light  these  past  few 
months  and  I  am  sure  the  process  will 
continue  right  up  until  January  and 
perhaps  beyond. 

When  we  discuss  the  labor  picture, 
we  are  all  grateful  that  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  a  retailer,  is  a  prominent, 
active  and  vocal  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

But  the  labor  picture  is  dynamite, 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it.  No  one 
knows  what  really  happened  at  the 
White  House  when  the  startling 
“leak”  was  made  of  reputed  high  Ad¬ 
ministration  views  on  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Perhaps  the  Admin¬ 
istration  was  trying  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  changes  in  the  Act,  but 
the  “leak”  set  the  country  on  its  toes. 
Now  the  Administration  is  silent  on 


Little  or  big  .  .  .  New  or  remodeling 
Grand  Rapids  Designing  Service 
Gives  you  more  for  your  money. 


oomi 


Send  for  our  new  FREE  Irooklet 
explaining  how  Grand  Rapids 
Designing  Service  can  help  you, 
Write  today.  Dept.  S-11 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE,  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YOIK  •  CHItAEO  •  PITTSIUK6H  •  MEMPHIS  •  lOS  ANSEIES  •  PORTtANO 
Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victorio 
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the  subject  and  only  a  guess  could  be 
made  on  what  is  to  come. 

Certain  facts  are  clear.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  Senate  would 
like  to  see  the  Act  continue  “as  is”  for 
another  year  to  see  what  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  rejuvenated  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  Board  will  do. 
They  feel  that  much  of  the  opposition 
to  T-H  will  disappear  with  proper 
management. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  came  the  resignation  of  the 
“incredible”  Mr.  Durkin.  Mr.  Durkin 
made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  like  T-H  as  presently  written. 
Whether  he  had  any  commitment 
from  President  Eisenhower  or  not,  his¬ 
tory  alone  will  tell. 

So,  it  looks  as  though  the  Act  will 
still  be  a  political  football.  You  may 
count  on  the  Administration  to  lean 
toward  labor,  looking  toward  import¬ 
ant  events,  such  as  elections  next  year 
and  the  not  too  far  off  1956. 

Foraign  Affairs.  Our  foreign  policy 
demands  consideration  at  the  top  of 
any  list  of  issues,  for  foreign  aid  will 
cost  us  roughly  $6  billion  this  year, 
just  about  what  we  spent  to  run  the 
entire  government  in  1935.  Whether 
trade  will  be  substituted  for  aid  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  but  there  is  a  definite 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  get  out  from  under  the  huge 
load  we  are  now  carrying  throughout 
the  world.  Naturally,  our  increased 
productive  capacity  is  tied  closely  with 
our  foreign  program.  Lower  tariffs, 
permitting  more  foreign-made  goods 
to  come  in,  are  a  partial  answer,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  this  plan 
can  be  carried  before  damage  is  done 
to  domestic  producers.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Weeks  has  warned  that  we 
must  stop  sending  U.  S.  tax  dollars  to 
other  countries  to  finance  competition 
for  American  firms. 

Now  that  we  know  Russia  has  the 
hydrogen  bomb  we  should  try  to  judge 
what  effect  this  fact  will  have  upon 
military  spending  and  on  the  burning 
desire  of  the  Administration  to  lower 
the  cost  of  government  and  come  a 
little  closer  to  a  balanced  budget.  To 
me,  the  fact  that  Russia  has  the  bomb 
means  all  bets  are  off,  at  least  for  the 


present.  It  can  mean  more  millions 
for  defense,  more  taxes,  more  deficit 
spending,  more  inflation. 

Government  in  Business.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Federal  government  activity  in 
the  world  of  business,  we  may  take 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  synthetic 
rubber  plants  have  been  turned  over 
to  private  operators,  and  the  Federal 
barge  lines  have  been  sold.  But  we  of 
NRDGA  are  still  deeply  concerned 
with  the  laxity  with  which  military 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
military  stores  are  being  enforced.  In 
1949  this  Association,  in  cooperation 
with  several  other  groups,  made  a 
number  of  proposals  to  the  Congress 
that  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  new 
regulations  covering  Post  Exchanges, 
Ship  Service  Stores  and  Commissaries. 
If  the  military  retailing  establishments 
would  observe  these  regulations,  we 
could  at  least  claim  a  compromise  vic¬ 
tory.  But  the  regulations  are  being 
violated  every  day.  We  need  facts— 
supportable  information— for  use  in 
stopping  the  abuses  of  the  PX  system. 
If  NRDGA,  through  your  individual 
help,  can  succeed  in  bringing  about  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  1949  regula¬ 
tions,  we  shall  have  reached  another 
milestone  toward  getting  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

But  we  would  still  have  Uncle  Sam 
competing  in  the  businesses  of  roasting 
coffee,  fur  sealing,  baking  bread,  and 
in  the  operation  of  laundries,  rail¬ 
roads,  telephone  and  power  compan¬ 
ies.  He  would  still  have  his  fish  hatch¬ 
eries,  tree  nurseries,  and  a  host  of 
other  commercial  enterprises. 

Social  Security.  There  is  a  growing 
belief  among  business  men  that  the 
social  security  program  is  bankrupt 
and  that  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  social  security  claims  out  of  gen¬ 
eral  funds.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
reserve  funds  that  exist  only  on  paper. 
We  can  find  only  momentary  reassur¬ 
ance  in  this  thought:  If  the  OASI 
taxable  payrolls  for  the  calendar  year 
1954  remain  at  the  1953  level,  and  the 
tax  rate  is  frozen,  next  year’s  expendi¬ 
tures  under  the  social  security  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  within  its  income.  But  if 


changing  economic  conditions  cause  a 
five  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  drop  in 
taxable  payroll,  it  would  very  likely 
mean  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
revenue.  A  further  worrisome  contin¬ 
gency  is  the  fact  that  there  are  li/^ 
million  |eople  today  who  are  over  65 
but  still  working,  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits  at  any  time  they  retire. 

Other  Problems.  Beyond  these  broad 
issues,  NRDGA  devotes  itself  to  a 
variety  of  problems  in  Washington 
that  bear  directly  up)on  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  and  its  relation  to  government.  I 
will  try  to  give  you  just  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  some  current  activities. 

First  on  our  list  are  the  size  and 
weight  restrictions  on  parcel  post. 
NRDGA  succeeded  in  having  a  bill 
introduced  (H.  R.  2685)  providing  for 
the  rep)eal  of  P.  L.  199  which  is  costing 
retailers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  month  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  a  million  dollars  a  week. 
Up  to  this  p)oint,  this  bill  has  been 
successfully  bottled  up  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  due  to  the  activities  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  and  their  unions. 
It  will  be  brought  out  for  hearings  if 
every  member  of  NRDGA  takes  the 
time  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  impress 
upon  his  representatives  the  tremend¬ 
ous  cost  and  inconvenience  of  one  dis¬ 
criminatory  piece  of  legislation. 

The  retail  exemption  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct  will  be  in 
jeopardy  next  year.  Several  bills  have 
been  introduced  calling  for  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  section  of 
FLSA.  The  rate  is  now  75  cents  an 
hour.  One  bill  calls  for  raising  the 
minimum  to  $1.25  an  hour  This  issue 
may  be  compromised  at  SI. 00,  but  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  have  a  fight 
on  our  hands  to  preserve  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  state  that 
retailing  is  a  purely  local  operation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  have  before  it  several  bills  in 
which  we  have  a  deep  interest.  E.  C. 
Stephenson,  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Taxation  Committee,  is  going  to  spend 
quite  some  time  in  Washington  in 
1954.  In  addition  to  taxes,  we  have 
two  bills  before  the  committee  provid¬ 
ing  for  valuing  inventories  on  the 
basis  of  cost  or  market,  whichever  is 
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lower,  another  removing  dress  adorn¬ 
ments  Irom  the  list  of  taxable  articles. 

Then  we  have  a  long  list  of  bills  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  designed, 
according  to  the  sponsors,  to  “protect 
the  consumer.”  These  bills  are  highly 
dangerous,  for  their  real  purpose 
seems  to  be  clouded.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
in  our  comjjetitive  economy  to  estab¬ 
lish  committees  of  Congress  or  to  cre¬ 
ate  government  agencies  to  protect  the 
consumer.  Whether  the  real  purpose 
behind  this  legislation  is  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack.  on  distribution  markup  or  a 
subtle  approach  toward  grade  labeling 
is  not  clear  at  this  juncture. 

So,  as  we  look  at  the  many  aspects 
of  the  Washington  picture,  we  come 
up  with  these  conclusions: 

The  cost  of  government  is  going 
down. 

Retailing  is  at  last  being  recognized 
as  the  key  to  future  prosperity  in  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  within  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  We  hope  to  see  an  outstanding 
retailer  head  this  operation. 

More  activities  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  government  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  States.  \Ve  are  now 
spending  more  than  S3  billion  in  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  state  aid. 

Politically  the  picture  is  touch  and 
go.  Both  parties  are  shooting  for  1954 
with  the  Republican  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress  now  little  more  than  a  myth. 

Labor  is  on  the  same  spot  with 
the  Administration.  They  apparently 
have  not  decided  which  team  to  play 
on  yet. 

One  thing  is  obvious  .  .  .  retailers 
must  play  a  more  important  part  in 
selecting  and  supporting  sound  people 
for  public  office. 

Retailers  must,  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  our  free  markets,  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  legislative  matters.  Our 
duty  is  not  to  influence  public  opinion 
but  rather  to  develop  an  informed 
public  opinion.  The  problems  I  have 
mentioned  can  be  solved  and  will  be 
solved  for  the  common  good  if  every 
member  of  NRDGA  concerns  himself 
with  the  type  of  representatives  that 
speak  for  him  in  State  capitols  and  in 
Washington  and  then  keeps  them  in¬ 
formed  of  the  business  viewpoint. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

203  N.  Wabash  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


December  6  to  10,  lyoo 

Hotel  New  Yorker,  N.Y.C. 

This  is  the  shotv  ol  the  year 
for  up-to-the-minute  displays 
and  materials.  New  still  and 
motion  displays  never  before 
,  exhibited.  Domestic  and  im- 
^  ported  materials.  The  latest 
I  in  fabrics.  Every  nationally 
known  display  manufacturer 
p  represented  with  fresh,  excit- 

ing  display  ideas.  Experts  m 
:  aesign,  art  and  production 

?  with  vast  knowledge  and  ex- 

i:  perience  will  be  on  hand  ready 

i  '  vnu  solve  your  display 


•  Mannequins 

•  Papers 

•  Fabrics 

•  Novelties 

•  Fixtures 

•  Accessories 

•  Flowers 

•  Decoratives 

•  Set  Pieces 

•  Plaster 

•  Plastics 

•  Plastic  Post, 

Ledge  and  Cos 

•  Papier-Mache 

•  Wood 

•  Metal 

•  Floorings 

•  Backgrounds 

•  Window 

•  Interior 

•  Outdoor 

make  your  hotel 


PROGRfSSIVI 


RETAIL  HEALTH  AND 
LIFE  INSURANCE  PLANS 


This  is  Part  II  of  a  report  on  employee  benefit  programs  in  stores. 
The  first  part,  published  here  last  month,  discussed  pensions 
and  profit  sharing  plans.  The  material  presented  here  is  con* 
densed  from  a  thesis  submitted  for  a  graduate  degree  this  year 
at  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Southern  California. 

By  Hazel  Jean  Waldrop 


pOR  this  survey  of  retail  practice 
on  health,  accident  and  hospital¬ 
ization  benefit  programs,  the  questions 
were  grouped  under  headings  of  (1) 
extent  of  health  benefits,  (2)  manner 
in  which  plans  were  financed,  (3)  em¬ 
ployee  eligibility  requirements,  (4) 
date  on  which  the  benefit  was  first 
offered  employees,  (5)  influence  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  on  programs,  and 
(6)  salary  provisions  during  sickness. 

Questionnaires  were  addressed  to 
315  department  and  specialty  stores 
located  in  all  48  states,  and  to  three 
national  chains.  All  three  chains  and 
135  of  the  other  stores  (in  40  states) 
provided  usable  responses.  Data  on 
the  department  and  specialty  store 
programs  and  on  the  chain  programs 
are  presented  separately. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  indicated  they 
had  some  type  of  health  and  accident 
program.  Table  1  shows  the  narrow 
range  of  variation  by  size  of  store.  The 
range  was  somewhat  wider  when  the 
location  of  the  stores  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of 
the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  stores 
have  such  programs;  92  per  cent  of  the 
Southern  states  stores;  82  per  cent  of 
the  Central  states  stores,  and  79  per 
cent  of  diose  in  the  Midwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  Rather  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  class  having  less  than 
100  employees  (although  based  on  a 
relatively  small  return  in  this  classi¬ 


TABLE  1 

STORES  REPORTING  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT 
PROGRAMS  FOR  EMPLOYEES 
(BomcI  on  Number  of  Persons  on  Store  Payroll) 


Number  of  Persons 
on  Payroll 

Total 

Respondents 

Have  Health  Program 

Number  Percentage 

Less  than  100 

12 

II 

92 

100-499 

51 

45 

88 

500-1249 

26 

22 

85 

1250-3499 

21 

19 

90 

3500  and  over 

9 

8 

89 

Total 

119 

105 

88 

fication)  led  in  offering  health  protec¬ 
tion  to  its  employees. 

The  kinds  of  protection  provided 
are  examined  in  Table  2,  and  related 
here  to  the  geographical  location  of 
the  store,  which  appears  to  produce 
more  variations  than  the  size  of  the 
store  does.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  stores  having  health  and  accident 
plans  included  hospitalization  protec¬ 
tion  in  them. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  included  pro¬ 
tection  for  physician  service  in  surgical 
cases.  For  medical  cases,  60  per  cent 
covered' physician  service  in  hospital; 
20  per  cent  for  treatment  in  the  home 
and  29  per  cent  for  treatment  at  the 
office. 

The  Pacific  Coast  region  was  well 
above  the  national  average  for  hospit¬ 
alization  protection,  and  for  the  extent 
of  protection  included  in  the  physic¬ 
ian  service  benefit. 


Dental  Care.  Only  six  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reporting  health  plans  indicated 
that  dental  care  was  included  in  those 
plans.  In  the  East,  however,  with  its 
concentration  of  large  stores,  the  per¬ 
centage  was  17  per  cent.  In  the  group 
of  stores  employing  1,250  to  3,499  em¬ 
ployees,  19  per  cent  of  the  stores  in¬ 
cluded  dental  care  in  the  health  plan. 

Coverage  of  Employees'  Dependents. 

Dependents  were  included  in  the  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefit  69  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Physician  service  for  dependents 
was  provided  in  42  per  cent  of  the 
plans;  dental  care  was  not  included  in 
any  case. 

Retired  Employees.  Thirty-two  per 
cent  of  the  health  and  accident  pro¬ 
grams  were  extended  to  cover  retired 
employees.  The  Midwestern  and 
Rocky  Mountain  region  rep>orted  the 
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TABU  2 


PROTECTIONS  PROVIDED  BY  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  OF  RESPONDENT  STOMS 
(BamB  Geographic  Lacalian  of  Storoo) 


United  States 


Midwest. 
Rocky  Mt. 


Stores  Reporting  a 

Health  Progiam  120 

Program  Includes: 

Hospitalization  106 

Physician  Service 
Medical  Cases 

At  home  24 

At  office  35 

At  hospital  72 

Surgical  cases  101 

Dental  Care  7 

Emphryee  Dependent  Coverage: 
Hospitalization  83 

Physician  Care  50 

Dental  Care  0 

Coverage  for  Retired  Employees  38 


•Three  indicated  at  office,  four  indicated  at  store 

TABU  3 

MANNER  OF  FINANCING  HEALTH  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 
(Botod  on  Goographic  Location  of  Storoc) 


Pacific  Coast 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

120 

100 

24 

100 

28 

100 

23 

100 

19 

100 

26 

100 

106 

88 

20 

83 

25 

89 

19 

83 

18 

95 

24 

92 

24 

20 

2 

8 

4 

14 

3 

13 

0 

0 

15 

58 

35 

29 

7* 

29 

4 

14 

6 

26 

2 

10 

16 

62 

72 

60 

11 

46 

15 

54 

12 

52 

13 

68 

21 

81 

101 

84 

15 

62 

19 

68 

18 

78 

16 

84 

23 

88 

7 

6 

4 

17 

2 

7 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 

69 

12 

50 

22 

79 

16 

70 

15 

79 

18 

69 

50 

42 

8 

33 

12 

43 

10 

44 

8 

42 

12 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  38 

32 

5 

21 

9 

32 

7 

30 

9 

47 

11 

42 

TABU  4 

MANNER  OF  FINANCING  HEALTH  BENEFIT  PROGRAMS 
(Bated  on  Number  of  Percent  on  Store  Poyrellt) 


Manner  of  Financing 


Employees  Number  of 


Respondent 
Area  Stores 

only 

No.  % 

Jointly 

No.  % 

only 

No.  % 

Persons  Respond! 
on  Payroll  Stores 

East 

21 

8 

38 

9 

43 

4 

19 

Less  than  100  10 

Central 

27 

7 

26 

11 

41 

9 

33 

100-499  45 

South 
Midwest  & 

23 

3 

13 

18 

78 

2 

9 

500-1249  21 

Rocky  Mt. 

17 

3 

18 

10 

59 

4 

24 

1250-3499  19 

Pacific  Coast 

26 

2 

8 

13 

50 

11 

42 

3500  and  over  8 

Manner  of  Financing 


Jointly 


Employees 

only 

No.  % 


most  extensive  adoption  of  this  benefit 
(47  per  cent). 

Financing.  On  a  country-wide  basis, 
the  methods  of  financing  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  20  per  cent  were  financed  by 
the  store  alone;  54  per  cent  by  store 
and  employees  jointly;  26  per  cent  by 
employees  alone. 

Among  the  Pacific  Coast  stores  re¬ 
porting,  42  per  cent  had  plans  financed 
exclusively  by  the  employees.  This 
was  also  the  group  w'ith  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  health  plans.  The  stores  in 
the  South  had  the  highest  percentage 
(78  per  cent)  of  jointly-financed  -plans; 
and  Eastern  stores  had  the  highest 
record  of  exclusively  store-financed 
plans— 38  per  cent.  The  largest  stores 
(with  more  than  3,500  employees)  ac¬ 
cepted  complete  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  health  benefits  more  frequently 

STORES 


than  any  others.  (Tables  3  and  4  sum¬ 
marize  financing  programs  according 
to  location  and  size  of  store.) 

Eligibility.  Qualifying  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  health  plan  is  chiefly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  length  of  service.  The  most 
common  time  period  specified  is  three 
months.  The  range  was  from  eligibil¬ 
ity  immediately  upon  regular  employ¬ 
ment  to  one  year  in  that  status. 

In  nearly  all  instances  where  infor¬ 
mation  other  than  the  minimum  piei- 
iod  of  employment  was  reported,  it 
consisted  of  requiring  the  employee 
to  be  on  the  regular  payroll.  Only 
three  stores  had  plans  requiring  a 
physical  examination  as  an  eligibility 
factor. 

Union  Influence.  Nine  stores  indicated 
that  one  or  more  asjjects  of  their 


health  plan  had  been  included  in  the 
benefit  program  as  a  result  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  All  but  one  of  these 
stores  were  in  the  East. 

Accident  and  Illness  Insurance.  Four 
states— Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York— have  legislation 
to  provide  some  compiensation  to 
w'orkers  suffering  wage  losses  through 
unemployment  caused  by  illness  other 
than  occupational  disease  or  accident. 
The  interest  with  which  other  states 
have  been  studying  their  plans  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  phase  of  health  insur¬ 
ance  may  be  the  first  to  attain  the 
status  of  compulsory  social  insurance. 

Two-thirds  of  the  stores  surveyed 
have  provisions  in  their  benefit  pro¬ 
grams  for  salary  payments  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  during  illnesses. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


TAIU  5 

DOLLAR  VALUES  OF  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  AVAILABLE  TO  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  EXECUTIVES  AND  RANK  AND  FILE  EMPLOYEES 

(BoMd  on  Goegrophic  Loccrtion  of  Slorot) 


$  .Amount 

Ma. 

Total 

Mi. 

R&F 

Ma. 

East 

Mi. 

R&F 

Central 
Ma.  Mi. 

R&F 

Ma. 

South 

Mi. 

R&F 

MidW 

Ma. 

.  &  Rky.  Mt. 
Mi.  R&F 

Pac.  Coast 

Ma.  Mi.  R&F 

5  500. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1,000. 

10 

15 

49 

2 

3 

6 

5 

4 

14 

- 

2 

9 

1 

3 

9 

2 

3 

11 

1.500. 

2 

4 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2.(K)0. 

9 

16 

9 

— 

3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2,500. 

6 

8 

0 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5 

- 

3,000. 

18 

10 

3 

2 

1 

— 

4 

2 

— 

6 

5 

3 

3 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

4,000. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

5,(MK). 

12 

7 

1 

2 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

3 

1 

— 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

- 

6,000. 

6 

0 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

- 

8,000. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

10,000. 

3 

1 

0 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

15.(M)0. 

1 

2 

0 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

20,000. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

74 

65 

75 

12 

11 

13 

15 

15 

19 

18 

14 

15 

12 

10 

12 

17 

15 

16 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

On  a  nation-wide  basis,  76  per  cent 
of  the  stores  had  group  life  insurance 
programs  in  effect.  Geographically, 
the  percentages  were  as  follows:  South, 
92  per  cent;  Pacific  Coast,  81  per  cent; 
East,  72  per  cent;  Central,  7 1  per  cent; 
Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain,  67  per 
cent.  By  size,  they  divided  this  way: 
under  100  employees,  67  p>er  cent;  100- 
499,  82  p)er  cent;  500-1249,  73  f>er  cent; 
1250-3499,  62  per  cent,  and  3500  and 
up,  78  pier  cent. 

Dollar  values  of  life  insurance  avail¬ 
able  for  different  classes  of  employees 
are  summarized  in  Table  5.  Figure  1 
shows  graphically  how  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  programs  are  financed.  It  is  evi¬ 


TABLE  6 

STORE  POLICIES  ON  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  RETIRED  EMPLOYEES 
(BomcI  on  Geographic  Location  of  Sloret) 


Policy 

Total 

No.  % 

East 

No.  % 

Central 
No.  % 

South 
No.  % 

Midwest.  & 
Rocky  Mt. 
No.  % 

Pacific 
Coast 
No.  % 

Pension 

7 

9 

1 

6 

2 

11 

2 

11 

1 

10 

1 

6 

Store  Pays 

Pavs  Reduced 

22 

28 

3 

19 

6 

32 

4 

23 

6 

60 

3 

17 

Amount 

8 

10 

5 

31 

2 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

Continues 

9 

11 

3 

19 

1 

6 

9 

11 

— 

— 

3 

17 

Employee  Pays 

14 

18 

— 

— 

2 

11 

8 

44 

1 

10 

3 

17 

Employee  Option 

3 

3 

1 

6 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

Expires 

17 

21 

3 

19 

4 

23 

2 

11 

2 

20 

6 

33 

Total 

80 

100 

16 

100 

18 

100 

18 

100 

10 

100 

18 

100 

dent  that  the  benefit  is  financed  chiefly 
by  the  employee,  with  one  exception: 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  Eastern  stores 
assume  full  financial  responsibility  for 


the  group  life  benefit  provided  to  rank 
and  file  employees.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  for  the  store  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  the  group  life  insurance 


FIGURE  1 

MANNER  OF  HANDLING  THE  PREMIUM  OBLIGATION  FOR  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  BENEFIT 
(Baced  on  Geographic  Location  of  Stores) 


Manner  of  Geographic  .Area 

Employee  Financing  Midwest.  Pacific 

Classification  Benefit  East  Central  South  Rocky  Mt.  Coast 


46 
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more  liequeiitly  lor  ihe  rank,  and  file 
classification  of  employee  than  for  the 
executives. 

Total  Disability  Protection.  Sixty-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  stores  reporting 
a  group  life  insuraiue  plan  included, 
as  part  of  the  jilan,  total  ilisability 
benefits.  The  most  marked  ileparture 
from  the  general  pattern  was  found  in 
stores  of  the  Midwestern  and  Rocky 
.Mountain  states,  where  a  high  of  SI 
per  cent  provided  these  benefits.  Na¬ 
tionally,  stores  employing  S.'iOO  or 
more  persons  all  provided^  the  total 
disability  benefit.  Other  size  groups 
ranged  from  53  per  cent  to  85  per  cent 
providing  the  benefit,  the  low  group 
being  the  one  with  500  to  1249  em¬ 
ployees. 

Protection  After  Job  Termination.  Fhe 

termination  of  group  life  insurance 
protection  on  the  occasion  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  retirement  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  a  store’s  personnel 
and  public  relations.  Ninety-two  per 
cent  of  the  stores  responding  to  this 
questionnaire  have  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  plans  containing  terms  by  which 
the  employee  may  convert  his  protec¬ 
tion  to  an  individual  policy  on  termi¬ 
nation  of  employment. 

Retirement.  Table  (i  indicates  the  way 
in  which  stores  have  handled  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  group  life  insurance  for  retired 
employees.  This  table,  based  on  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  shows  that  in  79 
|)er  cent  of  the  cases,  the  life  insurance 
protection  does  or  can  remain  in  force 
for  the  retired  employee:  in  58  per 
cent,  the  protection  was  providetl  at 
store  expense. 

The  Pacific  Coast  area  showed  the 
highest  percentage  of  stores  in  which 
the  protection  expired  upon  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  retirement.  The  few  respond¬ 
ents  from  the  Midwestern  and  Rocky 
Mountain  region  showed  decided  lead¬ 
ership  in  offering  their  retired  em¬ 
ployees  protection  of  the  group  life 
•>enefit  at  store  expense.  Southern 
states  reported  the  highest  percentage 
of  stores  providing  continueef  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  group  life  benefit  at  the 
employee’s  expense. 

Ihe  group  life  insurance  benefit 
policies  in  effect  for  retired  employees 
{Continued  on  page  59) 

stores 


Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1.  Libarty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 

2.  You  got  covorago  advico  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 

3.  You  got  Lost  Provontion  sorvico  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 

4.  Liborty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 

5.  From  this  long  oxporitnee— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  taUor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 

6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small. 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There’s  no  obligation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LIBERTY  w  MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE:  SOSTON 


listnl*  MUIUAL  mSUEAMCt  COSFANt  .  USaiY  SUIUAl  FIK  IWUIAIIU  COUFAMY 
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About  Fabrics 


WHY  SOME  RAYON  GABARDINES  FRAY 


■pEOPLE  who  have  been  accused  of 
being  “hard”  on  their  clothing 
may  now  take  some  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  textile  industry  is 
not  only  very  much  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prevent  or  minimize  its  occurrence. 
When  premature  fraying  appears  at 
the  collar  and  cuffs  of  men’s  rayon 
gabardine  or  twill  slacks,  sp>orts  shirts 
and  sf)ort  jackets,  the  trouble  in  most 
cases  is  traceable  to  the  improper  ap¬ 
plication  of  crease  resistant  finishes. 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  textile  sources,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  self  discipline  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  synthetic  resins  used  to 
impart  crease  resistance. 

Vulnerable  Fabrics.  The  fabrics  most 
vulnerable  to  fraying  are  all  viscose 
rayon  or  combinations  of  rayon  and 
acetate.  As  such  fabrics  lack  any  in¬ 
herent  qualities  of  wrinkle  resistance, 
they  must  be  treated  by  the  textile  fin¬ 
isher  to  obtain  this  property  if  they 
are  to  be  practical  for  apparel  uses. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  complex 
procedure  of  synthetic  resin  applica¬ 
tion  that  calls  for  exceedingly  precise 
controls.  It  is  required  not  only  to 
assure  maximum  wrinkle  resistance 
performance,  but  to  avoid  objection¬ 
able  odors,  poor  resistance  to  launder¬ 
ing  and  drycleaning  and  loss  of  tensile 
strength  and  abrasion  resistance. 

Some  of  the  practices  in  resin  appli¬ 
cation  which  contribute  to  weaker  re¬ 
sistance  to  abrasion  in  rayon  gabar¬ 
dines  and  twills  are:  excessive  addi¬ 
tions  of  resin  to  obtain  a  heavier  hand 
than  should  be  expected  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  construction  (called  “loading”  in 
the  language  of  the  trade)  and  im¬ 
proper  curing  and  neutralization  of 
the  resins.  When  properly  applied  no 
more  resin  should  be  used  than  will 
completely  penetrate  and  become  im¬ 


bedded  in  the  fiber,  a  condition  that 
can  be  achieved  only  by  slow,  carefully 
controlled,  heat  curing  processes. 

When  the  wrong  combination  of 
resins  are  applied  or  improper  curing 
procedures  are  used,  or  both,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  crystallization  of  the  resin  on 
the  surface  of  the  fiber.  The  resultant 
brittleness  of  the  fibers  causes  them  to 
break  at  all  crease  points  which  are 
subject  to  “edge  wear.”  These  include 
the  collar  and  cuff  folds,  and  the  edge 
seams  at  the  bottom  of  jackets,  pocket 
entrances,  zipper  closures,  and  button¬ 
hole  areas. 

The  rate  of  wear-through  at  these 
points  can  be  unbelievably  fast.  In 
some  cases  noticeable  signs  of  wear  ap¬ 
peared  after  only  two  wearings.  And 
subsequent  testing  revealed  the  highly 
brittle  condition  of  the  fiber. 

Drycleaning  Nat  ta  Blame.  In  most 
cases,  the  premature  wear-through  of 
the  fabric  occurs  before  drycleaning  or 
laundering  and  therefore  such  process¬ 
ing  does  not  ordinarily  come  into 
question.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  fabric  does 
not  become  apparent  until  after  clean¬ 
ing  has  “brought  out”  the  worn  con¬ 
dition.  At  these  times,  it  is  well  to 
examine  the  problem  in  its  true  light 
or  the  actual  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
will  escape  corrective  attention. 

Experts  in  textile  finishing  have  ad¬ 
vised  that  all  rayon  or  rayon  and  ace¬ 
tate  gabardines  and  twills  are  current¬ 
ly  being  produced  with  satisfactory 
qualities  of  serviceability  where  the 
prop>erties  of  the  fabric  are  subject  to 
standard  specifications.  These  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  set  up  by  some  of  the 
larger  converting  firms  and  retail  labo¬ 
ratories.  An  independent  quality  con¬ 
trol  program  now  operates  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smaller  converters  and 
garment  producers. 


How  to  Boy.  This  season,  many  buyers 
are  favoring  blends  of  nylon  and  rayon 
acetate  in  men’s  and  boys’  outerwear 
fabrics  because  of  the  improved  edge- 
wear  resistance  of  these  cloths  as  com¬ 
pared  to  all  rayon  constructions.  The 
most  practical  ratio  of  fiber  content 
has  been  found  to  be  at  least  15  per 
cent  nylon  in  the  warp  and  15  per  cent 
in  the  filling.  These  fabrics  are  also 
resinated  for  crease  resistance  but  the 
high  wear  resistance  of  nylon  provides 
a  margin  of  safety  against  the  sort  of 
breakdown  that  might  otherwise  oc¬ 
cur.  It  has  been  indicated  that  15  per 
cent  nylon  in  the  warp  only  gives 
reasonably  satisfactory  service,  but 
that  reinforcement  with  a  synthetic 
fiber  in  both  directions  of  the  cloth  to 
degree  indicated  above,  together  with 
a  properly  produced  resin  finish,  offen 
the  ultimate  in  wear  performance. 

With  use  of  nylon  in  these  construc¬ 
tions  a  problem  of  “pilling”  has  ap 
peared  which,  though  not  serious,  is 
being  studied  at  the  present  time.  This 
condition  is  characteristic  of  the  spun 
forms  of  the  new  synthetic  fibers.  It  is 
believed  to  be  related  to  their  high 
strength.  The  problem  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  use  of  sufficient  length 
staple  in  the  yarn  and  by  the  yarn  and 
fabric  construction,  too.  The  problem 
is  only  incidental  to  that  of  the  wear 
resistance  of  men’s  wear  rayon  gabar¬ 
dines,  however,  and  so  far  has  not  been 
a  factor  of  too  serious  proportions. 

Men’s  and  boys’  wear  buyers  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  rayon 
gabardines  and  twills  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  edge-wear  abrasion  or 
fraying  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
use;  that  the  maximum  in  service  satis¬ 
faction  can  be  secured  only  when  (1) 
the  cloth  is  backed  by  assurances  that 
standard  performance  specifications 
have  been  met  or,  (2)  that  the  con¬ 
struction  comprises  a  blend  of  at  least 
15  per  cent  nylon  or  other  synthetic 
fiber  (preferably  in  both  directions  of 
the  cloth). 
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How  to  Run  Off  o 
Thanksgiving  Day  Parade 


The  Christmas  shopping  season  has 
its  official  opening  this  montli,  and 
one  of  its  most  popular  forms  is  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  parade.  Stores  that 
are  thinking  of  adopting  tliis  custom 
will  be  interested  to  know  what  it 
takes  in  the  way  of  preparation.  Lit 
Brothers-Swern’s  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is 
putting  on  its  third  Thanksgiving  Day 
parade  diis  month,  and  Samuel  Swern, 
the  store  president,  recently  gave 
Stores  a  rundown  on  the  months  of 
planning  required,  and  the  kind  of 
detail  that  must  be  handled.  There’s 
a  lot  more  than  meets  the  parade- 
watcher’s  eye. 

The  Planning.  A  permit  to  hold  the 
parade  must  be  obtained.  This  request 
is  filed  with  the  Chief  of  Police  and  the 
City  Clerk  in  January.  The  parade 
route  must  be  gone  over  carefully  so 
that  provisions  can  be  made  for  “no 
parking”  signs,  and  police  protection 
secured  along  the  line  of  march  and  at 
the  Trenton  Armory  where  the  parade 
forms  up.  Arrangements  are  made 
with  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard 
for  the  use  of  the  Armory  on  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving  and  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning  to  assemble  equipment 
and  to  blow  up  the  giant  balloons. 
No  detail  is  overlooked  to  make  sure 
that  the  parade  is  a  pleasure  and  not 
an  inconvenience  to  anyone.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  The  Council  of  Churches  in 
the  Trenton  area  is  contacted  to  make 
sure  that  the  parade  timing  will  not 
interfere  with  Thanksgiving  Day 
church  services. 

In  addition  to  store  personnel  and 
hired  attractions,  local  organizations 
of  all  kinds  take  part  in  the  parade. 
Here  is  a  listing  of  some  that  Swern’s 


contacts  and  that  generally  march: 
bands  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  .\merican  Legion;  accordion 
and  string  bands,  baton  twirlers  and 
drum  and  bugle  corps  of  various  civic 
organizations;  the  American  Legion 
Forty  and  Eight;  the  local  riding  acad¬ 
emies;  volunteer  fire  companies;  am¬ 
bulance  corps  and  rescue  squads.  Local 
officials— the  mayor,  fire  and  police 
chiefs  and  city  commissioners  lead  off 
the  parade. 

The  Fon.  The  big  thing  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  parade  of  spectacular  floats 
and  novelties.  Giant  balloons  are  the 
largest  single  expenditure  involved  for 
the  store.  These  are  supplied  by  a 
firm  that  does  a  nationwide  business  in 
them  (Giant  Balloon  Parades,  Inc.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.),  and  they  are  selected 
by  the  store  from  drawings  submitted 
in  the  early  spring.  Swern’s  has  had 
such  balloon  spectacles  as  an  80-foot 
dragon,  a  65-foot  Noah’s  .\rk,  and  a 
Humpty  Dumpty  12  feet  long. 

A  well  known  personality  that  will 
appeal  to  the  children  is  a  necessity. 
Last  year  this  was  television’s  Mr. 
Deetle  Dootle,  the  “most  mixed-up 
policeman  in  the  world.’’  He  rode  on 
a  float  with  a  giant  TV  set. 

There  was  also  a  giant  mail  box. 
and  Santa’s  helpers  running  alongside 
to  pick  up  the  children’s  letters  to 
Santa  Claus  along  the  line  of  march. 
Santa  Claus  officially  arrives  on  a  fabu¬ 
lous  float  and  greets  the  children  along 
the  way  before  he  takes  his  place  in 
the  store  Toyland. 

The  parade,  starting  at  11:15  in  the 
morning,  winds  up  at  the  store  at 
noon.  Santa  Claus  climbs  up  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Fire  Department’s  biggest  hook 


A  full  page  advertlMmunt  on  Iho  day  boforo 
Thanksgiving  gives  the  parade  route  as  well 
as  a  description  of  the  spectacles  it  offers. 


and  ladder  to  make  his  entrance 
through  a  fourth  floor  window  into 
Toyland. 

Organization.  The  parade  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  commander  and  an 
assistant  and  is  divided  into  four  sec¬ 
tions.  .\t  a  meeting  early  in  October 
the  order  of  march  is  settled;  the  rout¬ 
ing  and  detailed  assignments  come  at 
a  later  meeting.  Each  section  has  a 
captain,  responsible  for  costuming, 
props,  makeup,  assembling  and  tim¬ 
ing,  and  the  return  of  all  equipment. 
The  store  protection  head  supervises 
the  guarding  of  the  giant  balloon 
equipment,  and  also  stations  special 
policemen  at  the  store’s  main  entrance 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

Publicity.  The  local  radio  station  cov¬ 
ers  the  parade.  Publicity  releases  go 
out  10  days  in  advance  to  local  and 
suburban  papers.  Small  announcement 
ads  begin  a  week  before  the  parade. 
A  full-page  ad  on  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  gives  a  map  of  the  route. 
On  the  day  after  the  parade  another 
ad  thanks  the  public  for  its  response 
and  all  participating  organizations  for 
their  help. 
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Sates  Protnotion  Catendar 


tor  JANUARY 

January  is  traditionally  a  month  of  sales.  Following  the  big 
gift  season  of  the  year,  customers  are  in  the  mood  for  bargains 
and  definitely  expect  stores  to  offer  them  special  values.  While 
January  only  contributes  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  year's  total 
business  for  department  stores  of  the  country,  there  are  definite 
departments  where  volume  is  important,  January,  1954,  has  25 
selling  days  as  compared  with  26  in  1953,  which  makes  the 
month  just  that  much  harder. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


The  Big  Month  for  White  Sales. 

January  is  traditional  for  white 
sales.  Customers  wait  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Domestics,  muslins  and 
sheetings  do  20  per  cent  of  their 
year's  business.  Blankets  do  10  per 
cent  and  linens  and  towels  do  12 
per  cent  of  their  total.  This  means 
that  there  is  plus  traffic  in  these 
departments.  Customers  will  buy 
more  if  they  are  exposed  to  more 
goods  through  good  display.  Con 
sider  put-up  packages  of  complete 
linen  ensembles,  including  sheets, 
cases,  towels,  wash  cloths,  etc.,  all 
at  a  packaged  price.  Offer  them  as 
complete  linen  ensembles  in  a  few 
different  quantity  and  price  ranges. 

Give  It  a  Theme.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  create  a  central  theme 
for  the  ivhite  sale.  It  may  be  a  par¬ 
ticular  slogan,  a  design  of  a  swan 
or  a  ship’s  sail  or  some  other  pic¬ 
torial  device.  This  insignia  could 
he  used  throughout  the  store  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  mass  impression.  It  could  be 
used  as  a  background  iti  windoics, 
for  wall  and  ledge  displays,  as  the 
art  treatment  for  the  store  poster, 
on  the  actual  “toppers”  for  the  signs 
in  the  white  goods  departments  and 
also  throughout  the  store.  Natur¬ 
ally,  it  would  be  used  as  the  mast¬ 
head  in  the  newspaper  advertising. 

Make  It  a  Storewide  Sale.  Many 
stores  use  the  promotional  device  of 
spotting  counter  comers  through¬ 


out  the  store  in  strategic  places. 
These  counters  ivill  offer  the  “best 
sellers”  from  the  white  sale.  For 
other  items,  the  customer  is  directed 
to  the  regular  department.  All  sales¬ 
people  are  givcri  a  daily  list  of  items 
featured  in  the  department. 

Art  Needlework,  Too.  Departments 
depending  on  home  handicraft  are 
reasonably  strong  this  month.  Per¬ 
haps  the  long,  cold  winter  riights 
have  something  to  do  about  this. 
National  Crochet  Week  is  January 
23  to  30  and  provides  a  good  “hook” 
for  a  series  of  special  advertisements. 
Ask  the  yarn  companies,  the  pat¬ 
tern  companies,  etc.,  to  stage  lec¬ 
tures  or  provide  instructors  to  teach 
your  customers  in  your  store. 

Don't  Overlook  Furs.  Promotions 
based  on  one,  two  or  three  price 
lines,  each  with  a  variety  of  furs,  are 
good  early  in  the  month.  Toward 
the  latter  part,  stage  the  “listing” 
type  of  advertisement  which  sug¬ 
gests  a  complete  and  final  clearance. 

February  Furniture  Sale.  This  an¬ 
nual  feature  usually  begins  around 
the  third  week  of  the  preceding 
month.  Hold  a  “house  warming” 
party  for  the  press  and  show  them 
what  is  new  and  fashionable.  Sup¬ 
ply  photos  of  your  model  rooms  and 
stories  for  their  women’s  pages. 
Check  night  openings;  husbands 
and  wives  like  to  shop  together. 


National  Thrift  Week.  Heie  is  a 
theme  which  offers  stores  a  chance 
to  tie  in  with  a  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment.  Theiueek  opens  on  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  birthday,  Januaiy  17, 
and  continues  through  the  23rd. 
Use  his  picture;  he  is  the  patron 
saint  of  thrift.  Assistance  for  this 
event  can  be  secured  from  the 
National  Thrift  Wef.k.  Commit¬ 
tee,  121  W.  W acker  Dr.,  Chicago. 

Coats,  Coats,  Coats.  This  is  your 
last  big  month  to  mox>e  stocks  at 
regular  markup.  Stress  that  there 
are  still  12  weeks  of  winter  ahead. 

North  and  South  Shops.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  month  isn’t  entirely  a  sale 
month.  There  are  opportunities 
for  Southern  and  cruise  wear  fash¬ 
ions.  Windoics  on  warm  weather 
clothing  will  attract  considerable 
attention  in  bleak  winter  weather. 

Check  These.  Januaiy  graduates 
will  have  special  requirements. 
Have  gift  certificates  ready.  Spring 
fashions  begin  faint  stirrings.  Give 
special  advance  news  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  is  the  time  to  schedule 
all  your  plans  for  store  displays, 
windows,  fashion  shows.  F.aster 
Sunday  comes  late— April  18. 

Other  Promotion  Ideas.  Check  the 
brand  new  1954  edition  of  the 
NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 
for  other  ideas  on  what  to  promote. 
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The  Month  in  R 


Th  is  Year’s  Business 

At  the  end  of  the  first  four  weeks  in 
October,  the  department  store 
gain  in  sales  for  the  year  had  slipped  to 
two  per  cent.  October  figures  them¬ 
selves  were  tlown  by  five  jx;r  cent  from 
last  year’s. 

The  latest  Federal  Reserve  inven¬ 
tory  figures,  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  showed  stocks  six  pier  cent  higher 
than  last  year’s  while  sales  during  that 
month  were  unchanged.  Efforts  to 
bring  inventory  in  fine  were  reflected 
in  a  Ifi  per  cent  drop  in  outstanding 
orders  and  a  14  per  cent  drop  in  new 
orders.  Nevertheless,  most  public  pre¬ 
dictions  by  merchants  said  that  this^ 
year’s  Ohristmas  business  would  match 
or  better  last  year’s.  Only  10  per  cent 
of  those  attending  the  NRDGA  board 
meeting  last  month  expected  smaller 
Cbristnias  volume  than  last  vear’s. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  six- 
month  figures,  and  the  accompanying 
analysis  by  Ray  Copes,  issued  early  last 
month,  emphasized  the  need  for  inven¬ 
tory  caution.  The  C.  C.  sample— 185 
department  stores  with  volume  over 
$1  million— reported  July  31  inventor¬ 
ies  10  per  rent  ahead  of  a  year  ago; 
average  inventory  for  the  six  months, 
seven  per  cent  up,  and  sales  for  the 
|ieriod  three  per  cent  above  1952. 
(Sales  for  all  retail  outlets  were  six 
per  cent  higher  than  1952’s  at  that 
point.) 

Next  Year*s  Business 

^HERE  is  confidence  that  govern- 
ment  decisions  and  government 
action  will  prevent  any  decline  in 
business  from  being  serious.  Among 
retailers,  this  confidence  would  be 
greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  Treasury 
Department’s  apparent  support  of  a 
business-depressing  federal  sales  tax. 
In  other  respects  both  world  develop¬ 
ments  and  government’s  economic 
planning  strengthen  the  business  pic¬ 
ture.  Defense  spending  is  again  re¬ 
garded  as  more  important  than  a  bal¬ 


anced  budget.  Other  types  of  govern¬ 
ment  spending  are  apparently  to  be 
stepped  up  if  there  is  any  serious  busi¬ 
ness  lag.  Consumer  purchasing  power 
will  be  given  a  $3  billion  lift  by  the 
income  tax  reduction,  and  Congress 
seems  prepared  to  freeze  the  social  se- 
surity  tax  retroactively.  (If  the  sched¬ 
uled  increase  should  go  through,  as 
VV’ade  McCargo  pointed  out  last 
month,  it  would  cancel  out  about  half 
of  the  gain  in  buying  power  produced 
by  the  income  tax  reduction.) 

How  to  Depress  Sales.  Nevertheless, 
it  still  looks  as  if  the  Administration 
intends  to  ask  Congress  for  a  federal 
sales  tax  across  the  board,  dius  propos¬ 
ing  to  cancel  out  some  of  its  own  best 
efforts  to  support  business  volume.  An 
NRDG.A  delegation,  headed  by  Wade 
McCargo  and  E.  C.  Stephenson,  saw' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey 
this  month  and  formally  laid  down 
their  opposition  to  the  sales  tax  pro¬ 
posals. 

Meanwhile,  the  NRDGA’s  campaign 
against  the  tax  has  won  important 
editorial  support  in  some  tpiarters  and 
public  guarantees  of  cooperation  from 
various  legislators.  Senator  Guy  Gil¬ 
lette  of  Iowa  sent  a  wire  to  NRDG.-\ 
president  Wade  McCiargo  in  w'hich  he 
emphasized  both  the  “evil  principle” 
of  the  sales  tax  proposals  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  undesirability  at  this  time.  He 
said:  “A  three  per  cent  national  sales 
tax  at  the  retail  level  would  also  mean 
a  three  per  cent  cut  of  the  nation’s 
consumer  purchasing  power.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  is  a  hidden  tax  imposed  at 
the  manufacturer’s  level  and  passed  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  a  direct 
lev7  at  the  retail  store,  the  sales  tax 
is  nothing  but  a  way  of  picking  the 
consumer’s  pocket  legally  ...  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  replacement  tax  for 
later  reduction  in  upper  bracket  in¬ 
come  taxes.” 

Before  Congress  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  retailers  must  create  more  public 
awareness  of  the  sales  tax  threat  and 
of  the  extreme  injustice  of  the  princi¬ 


ple  involved.  The  Association  will 
soon  have  a  leaflet  ready  for  stores  to 
distribute  to  customers  as  give-aways, 
bill  enclosures  and  package  stuffers. 
E.  C.  Stephenson,  chairman  of  the 
Taxation  Committee,  has  written  it; 
and  Wade  McCargo  stresses  diat  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  duty  to  their  customers, 
to  see  that  they  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter.  Sales  tax  advocates,  he  said, 
“are  misleading  the  public,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  in  their 
desire  to  see  this  tax  enacted.  If  we 
are  to  defeat  their  aims  we  must 
awaken  every  consumer  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizen 
who  would  be  hit  and  hit  hard  by  such 
a  program.” 

If  the  NRDG.-\  leaflets  are  used  by 
every  NRDGA  store  they  will  blanket 
the  country  and  the  public  reaction 
should  multiply  and  stiffen  Congress¬ 
ional  opposition  to  the  Treasury  pro¬ 
posals. 

Another  medium  available  to  every 
store  is  its  advertising,  window  and 
interior  display  space— all  of  which 
can  be  used  effectively  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  on  this  issue.  Finally,  there 
is  the  personal  enterprise  of  store 
principals  and  local  retail  association 
officials.  .Anyone  who  has  or  can  create 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  on 
this  subject  should  write  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  forward  supporting 
material  and  speech  outlines. 

Retailers  Report 

New  York  Shake-Up.  McCreery  passes 
from  the  New  York  scene  after  119 
vears  of  operation.  Ohrbach’s.  some 
time  next  spring,  will  leave  the  already 
weakened  14th  Street  shopping  area 
and  move  into  the  renovated  McCreery 
plant,  fronting  on  both  34th  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Speculations  about  the  decision  of 
'  .Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  to  sell  the 
McCreery  plant  occupied  much  of 
New  York  retail  thinking  all  last 
month— as  though  there  might  be  hid¬ 
den  in  the  McCreery  experience  a 
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formula  for  a  department  store’s  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  In  fact,  the  store— par¬ 
ticularly  under  William  M.  Holmes 
during  the  past  three  years— had  done 
a  lively,  if  too  long  delayed,  job  of  ad¬ 
justing  itself  to  accumulated  changes 
in  the  34th  Street  market.  But  it  had 
gradually  become  marooned  on  a 
dying  shopping  street,  with  traffic  flow¬ 
ing  along  Herald  Square  on  the  one 
side  and  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  other. 

Much  has  lieen  written  about  the 
necessity  for  cooperative  action  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  keep  dow'ntown  shopping 
areas  alive.  The  big  New  York  stores 
have  done  nothing  much  about  this; 
particularly  they  have  done  nothing 
about  34th  Street.  It  remained  for  a 
real  estate  man  to  take  the  situation  in 
hand.  William  Zeckendorff,  head  of 
Webb  &  Knapp,  having  purchased  the 
McCreery  building  and  persuaded 
Ohrbach  to  move  into  it,  said:  “It  was 
our  aim  to  find  a  dynamic  and  growing 
retail  oj>eration  that  would  add  to  the 
renaissance  of  34th  Street.  This  trans¬ 
action  fulfills  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  services  that  the  real  estate  dealer 
can  render— bringing  the  right  tenant 
to  the  right  location.”  Nathan  Ohr¬ 
bach  characterized  the  deal  as  “a  bar¬ 
gain  ...  I  couldn’t  resist.” 

.\1  though  Zeckendorff  described  the 
move  as  a  restoration  to  the  midtown 
area  of  business  that  has  been  slipping 
to  the  suburbs,  the  fact  is  that  34th 
Street  gains  at  the  expense  of  14th 
Street— just  as  upper  Fifth  venue  has 
gained  in  recent  years  at  the  exp>ense 
of  34th  Street.  Nathan  Ohrbach  said 
that  his  store  had  outgrown  its  old 
plant  and  location  and  that  it  expect¬ 
ed  to  gain  by  being  closer  to  the  big 
department  stores. 

Those  department  stores  —  Macy’s 
and  Gimbel’s  to  the  west  and  B.  Alt¬ 
man  to  the  east— will  now  have  a  com¬ 
petitor  who  claims  to  operate  on  mark¬ 
up  and  expense  ratios  about  half  of 
the  department  store  average;  in  whose 
o|>eration  brands  play  a  minor  role, 
and  w'ho  has  established  a  national 
reputation  not  only  for  low  prices  but 
for  fashion  authority  in  the  upp>er 
price  lines.  With  the  additional  space 
now  available  (425,000  square  feet  as 
compared  with  285,000  on  14th  Street) 
Ohrbach’s  is  reported  to  l>e  thinking 
of  adding  piece  goods,  draperies,  lin¬ 
ens  and  domestics  to  its  ojjeration. 


WILLIAM  SHAMSKI 
N«wly  •Uctad  choirman, 
Store  Manogomonl  Group 


The  .34th  Street  “renaissance”  will 
certainly  be  the  setting  for  lively  price 
competition,  and  perhaps  for  some 
productive  findings  about  how  the  cus¬ 
tomer  feels  on  self-service  versus  full 
service  when  they  are  available  prac¬ 
tically  next  tloor  to  each  other.  That 
choice  isn’t  really  too  clear-cut,  how¬ 
ever.  Herald  Square  customers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  some  self-service  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  the  various  modifications 
that  go  under  the  name  of  “simplified 
selling.” 

The  effects  of  Ohrbach’s  competitive 
buying  and  pricing  are  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  now  among  New 
fork’s  midtown  retailers;  but  it  will 
also  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
new  neighbor  steps  up  or  slows  down 
their  moves  towards  self-selection  and 
self-service. 

New  Techniques  at  Goldblatt's.  Sell¬ 
ing  techniques  ranging  from  conven¬ 
tional  clerk-and-counter  arrangements 
to  several  variations  of  self-selection 
were  put  into  operation  at  the  new 
Goldblatt  BROTHr:RS  unit  in  Park  For¬ 
est,  111.,  when  it  opened  last  month. 
Located  in  the  shopping  center  of  a 
recently  built  development  of  small 
homes  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  the 
store  is  aiming  at  a  high  SlOO-per- 
square-foot  sales  figure  for  its  39,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space.  To  help 
accomplish  this,  Goldblatt  manage¬ 
ment  is  trying  out  several  innovations. 

One  was  a  pre-opening  survey  of  the 
store’s  customers,  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  customer  preferences  in  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service.  As  a  result  of 
the  survey,  more  space  will  be  devoted 
to  children’s  and  infants’  wear,  sports¬ 
wear  and  piece  goods.  There  will  be 
three  noon-to-nine  selling  days  a  week 
to  accommodate  family  shopping. 


Another  innovation,  possibly  more 
striking,  is  in  selling  methwls.  .\(  cord¬ 
ing  to  Ray  Bianchi,  store  planning 
manager,  sales  people  will  not  write 
checks,  make  change  or  wrap  packages 
in  85  per  cent  of  the  store’s  selling 
sections.  Fen  cash-wrap  booths  ate 
spotted  throughout  the  one-level  store. 
Railings  form  lanes  adjacent  to  the  en¬ 
closed,  oblong  booths.  A  large  revolv¬ 
ing  arrow  points  straight  down  over 
each  booth,  corresjxmding  with  small¬ 
er  allows  on  selling  fixtures  which  di¬ 
rect  customers  to  the  booths.  The  large 
arrows  serve  another  jjurpose,  in  that 
they  can  flash  signals  for  change,  c  redit 
or  other  needs  at  the  booths. 

The  details  thus  lifted  from  the 
salesperson’s  shoulders  should  allow 
him  to  handle  two  and  one-half  times 
the  number  of  customers  handled  by 
salespeople  in  other  stores,  Bianchi 
said.  And  although  600  employees  were 
on  hand  for  opening  day,  it  is  planned 
to  run  the  store  w’ith  a  regular  com¬ 
plement  of  about  125,  77  of  whom  will 
sell. 

Fixtures  in  the  self-selection  sections 
are  gondolas,  back-to-back  counters 
with  and  without  upper  tiers  of 
shelves,  and  open  garment  racks.  Sales¬ 
clerks  rove  these  areas  ready  to  help, 
but  the  customer  is  encouraged, 
through  prolific  signing,  to  select  her 
items  and  bring  them  to  the  cash-wrap 
booths. 

Another  new  technique  —  which 
could  be  called  “customer  option”- 
is  a  combination  of  self-selection  and 
clerk  help,  and  is  determined  by  the 
type  of  merchandise  offered.  Thus,  a 
hosiery  customer  will  find  packaged 
pairs  of  stockings— clearly  marked  as 
to  price,  size,  construction  and  shade- 
in  an  open  fixture  and  can  help  her¬ 
self.  If  she  should  desire  consultation, 
there  is  a  conventional  counter  right 
next  to  it  attended  by  clerks. 

There  are  specific  items,  such  as  but¬ 
tons  and  other  notions,  which  enlist 
the  customer’s  help  in  making  the  sale.  | 
Upon  making  her  choice  from  a  dis¬ 
play  of  samples,  she  carries  a  card  with 
the  item’s  stock  number  to  a  clerk  or 
cash-wrap  Ixioth,  where  the  sale  is  con¬ 
cluded.  In  most  cases,  the  item  will  be 
delivered  from  the  warehouse  and  she 
only  receives  a  receipt.  In  others,  she 
receives  the  item  when  it  is  brought 
from  reserve  stock. 
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An  intarier  viaw  of  Geldblatt't  mw  $2  million  unit  in  Park  Ferott,  III.,  abovo  tho  ono>Uvol  soiling  oroo.  Physical  sotup  and  salos  tochniquos  aro  plannod 
Wft,  shows  opon  flxturos  for  solf>soloction  and  cash>wrap  booths  spotted  over  to  save  salosporson's  time.  At  right,  an  oxtorior  view  of  tho  chain's  16th  unit. 


Self-Service  at  Robinson's.  In  Los 

Angeles,  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  has 
refixtured  its  toy  department  for  self- 
service  in  preparation  for  Christmas. 
Approximately  $25,000  has  been  spent 
to  give  the  department  "production 
line  efficiency.”  Toys  will  be  displayed 
on  pegboard  along  the  tops  of  gon¬ 
dola-type  fixtures,  with  unopened 
stock  ranged  in  vertical  piles  directly 
underneath  each  display.  Customers 
will  pick  up  their  purchases  from  these 
piles  and  bring  them  to  cashier  stands. 
Among  the  advantages  cited  by  man¬ 
agement  for  the  new  set  up  are  a  space 
savings  that  will  permit  a  third  more 
inventory  to  be  carried  than  previ¬ 
ously. 

Coordination  at  Snellenburg's.  At  the 

recently  opened  Willow  Grove  branch 
of  Snellenburg’s,  merchandise  on  the 
store’s  two  floors  has  been  given  an 
open,  display-minded  emphasis  —  so 
much  so  that  many  departments  have 
no  stock  rooms  because  most  of  their 
goods  are  out  in  the  open.  In  addition 
to  seeing  mpre  goods,  the  customer  will 
find  related  items  much  easier  to  find. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
careful  grouping  of  related  merchan¬ 
dise,  not  only  in  ready-to-wear  and  ac¬ 
cessories  but  throughout  the  store. 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Plans  for  the 
Southland  shopping  center  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Minneapolis  now  include  two 
major  department  stores.  The  original 


entry,  Dayton  Co.,  will  be  joined  by 
the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.  Parking  fa¬ 
cilities  for  6,000  cars  will  be  available, 
and  it  is  exjjected  that  70  other  stores 
and  services  will  be  in  the  center. 

In  another  suburb  of  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis  Park,  a  $^,500,000  shopping 
center  has  been  announced  for  the 
Fall  of  1954.  The  Powers  Dry  Goods 
Co.  will  be  chief  occupant.  Other 
lessees  will  include  units  of  J.  C. 
Penney,  Sears,’  Roebuck  and  W'^ool- 
worth’s. 

Xeiman-Marcus  opened  its  re¬ 
modeled  store  in  downtown  Dallas  last 
month,  bringing  to  completion  a  three- 
part  post-war  expansion  program. 

At  a  manufacturer’s  preview,  Stanley 
Marcus,  president,  told  an  audience  of 
200  that  a  “flexible  approach”  to  the 
problems  of  tomorrow  would  spell  suc¬ 
cess  for  manufacturers  and  for  retail¬ 
ers.  Also  announced  at  the  preview 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Carrie 
Marcus  Neiman  Fashion  Foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Southwest 
a  compilation  of  fashion,  fabric  and 
apparel  developments  of  the  past  and 
present. 

Import  Activity  Flourishes.  Reports 
from  stores  throughout  the  country 
give  evidence  that  promotions  of  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  have  become  per¬ 
ennials  on  many  Fall  agendas. 

Rich’s,  Inc.,  .Atlanta,  and  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  held 
their  first  storewide  sales  of  foreign 


merchandise  last  month,  the  latter  re¬ 
porting  good  results  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings  as  well  as  ready-to-wear.  At  Rich’s, 
store  decorations  used  street  signs  and 
scenery  from  famous  fashion  boule¬ 
vards  all  over  the  world. 

Saks-Fifth  Avenue  opened  a  gala 
showing  of  French  accessories  early  this 
month,  featuring  200  items  designed 
and  made  by  members  of  the  acces¬ 
sories  division  of  the  Chambre  Syndi¬ 
cate  de  la  Couture.  The  exhibit  will 
tour  Saks  branches  after  the  New  York 
event  closes. 

Thalhlmer  Bros.,  Richmond,  had 
its  fifth  annual  import  week  and  went 
a  step  further  than  it  has  in  the  past  by 
holding  storewide  training  classes  to 
familiarize  salespeople  with  the  for¬ 
eign  merchandise. 

Reverse  Twist.  The  Maison  Blanche, 
New  Orleans,  makes  a  bid  for  more 
retail  trade  from  Latin  American  cus¬ 
tomers— both  those  who  reside  in  the 
city  and  those  who  pass  through  it. 
The  store  opened  “Centro  de  las 
Americas’'  last  month  for  its  Spanish¬ 
speaking  customers. 

“El  Centro’’  will  serve  as  shopping 
guide,  service  center  and  information 
booth.  Its  Spanish-speaking  staff  can 
accompany  shoppiers  through  the  store, 
assisting  with  purchases  and  advising 
on  styles,  new  merchandise  and  other 
details.  Its  usefulness  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  Maison  Blanche,  how¬ 
ever,  since  Latin  Americans  will  also 
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be  able  to  gain  general  information 
about  New  Orleans,  get  exchange  rates 
for  currency  and  find  newspapers  and 
periodicals  from  home  in  the  center. 

Isidore  Newman  II,  president  of  the 
store,  pointed  out  that  Maison 
Blanche’s  effort  is  only  part  of  an  over¬ 
all  drive  by  New  Orleans  civic  and 
business  groups  to  foster  more  foreign 
trade  through  the  city. 

Store  Managers  Elect.  William  Sham- 
ski,  vice  president  and  director  of  op¬ 
erations,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Store 
Management  Group,  NRDGA.  He 
succeeds  Virgil  Martin,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  8c  Co., 
whose  term  on  the  board  of  the  Group 
expires. 

Thomas  Liston,  vice  president  and 
store  manager,  Mandel  Bros.,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Munsch,  director  of  person¬ 
nel  and  service,  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc., 
were  elected  first  and  second  vice  chair¬ 


man  respectively.  Ralph  Smith,  vice 
president  and  general  superintendent, 
Franklin  Simon  8i:  Co.,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  the  fourth  member  of  the 
Group’s  executive  committee.  Newly 
elected  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  are:  A.  E.  Anderson,  store  man¬ 
ager,  The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence; 
Alfred  F.  Elgar,  vice  president  and 
general  suj>erintendent,  Stewart  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  and  Robert  B. 
Lindsay,  operating  superintendent, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co.  Paul  C. 
Cole,  vice  president  and  store  super¬ 
intendent,  Macy’s  Kansas  City,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  George  Suitt  of 
McCurdy  8:  Co.,  whose  store  duties 
have  been  shifted  from  operations  to 
merchandising. 

15  Per  Cent  Markon.  Criticism  of 
high  costs  of  distribution,  as  applied 
to  department  stores,  are  groundless, 
Carl  Gamer,  president  of  Arkwright, 


Inc.,  told  an  Association  of  Buying 
Offices  meeting  last  month.  Many 
items  of  so-called  “exjjense,”  he  said, 
are  really  basic  costs  of  merchandise, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  such  when 
figuring  markup  percentages. 

“If  the  trade  would  recognize,”  he 
said,  “that  certain  of  the  retailer’s 
costs  (labor,  transportation  and  certain 
overhead)  are  largely— in  some  rases, 
wholly  —  beyond  manipulation,  and 
start  figuring  markup  from  these  for¬ 
ward,  you’d  find  that  the  retailer  is 
operating  on  15  or  20  per  cent.” 

Retailing  International.  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loeser’s, 
Brooklyn  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s 
International  Division,  w'as  honored 
last  month  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  the  Norwegian-American  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  his  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  business  relations  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  two  Scandinav¬ 
ian  countries.  He  received  the  Royal 
Order  of  Vasa  from  King  Gustaf  VI 
and  the  Gold  Medal  Award  of  the 
Chamber  in  two  separate  ceremonies 
held  in  New  York.  Major  Namm  was 
the  guiding  spirit  behind  the  visit  of 
51  Scandinavian  retailers  to  America 
last  January,  when  they  attended  the 
NRDGA  convention  and  made  a  tour 
of  this  country’s  department  stores. 

PEOPLE 

Ira  K.  Young,  president  of  the 
Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA,  died  last  month  of  a  heart 
attack  while  working  at  his  desk.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  store  for 
50  years  and  was  named  its  head  in 
1951.  In  addition  to  his  retailing  ac¬ 
tivities,  he  had  widespread  interests  in 
politics,  church  work  and  regional  de¬ 
velopment. 

Mark  Lansburgh,  retired  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  Lansburgh  8c 
Bro.,  Washington,  died  of  ^  heart  ail¬ 
ment  last  month  at  65.  He  was  a  son 
of  one  of  the  store’s  founders,  James 
Lansburgh. 

John  C.  Watson,  former  president 
of  John  G.  Myers  8c  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  67.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  vice  president  of  the 
NRDGA  and  was  counsel  for  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants. 


An  Unusual  Opportunity  to  Save  on 
KARDEX  VISIBLE  Equipment! 

Remington-Rand 
KARDEX  Cabinets 

A  change  in  our  accounting 
procedures  makes  these  cabinets 
available  to  stores  at  phenome¬ 
nally  low  prices.  Check  your 
needs . . .  order  at  once! 

14  Drawer  FileS/  Pocket  Card  Size  5  x  IV2  inches,  80  pockets 
to  each  drawer.  Outside  dimensions  8V2  x  16  x  25  inches,  cost 
about  $160.00  new.  291  available. 

15  Drawer  Files,  Pocket  Card  Size  5x11/2  inches,  80  pockets 
to  each  drawer.  Outside  dimensions  6V2  x  15  x  24  inches,  cost 
about  $160.00  new.  96  available. 

LOTS  OF  OAOO  SMALLER  A  AQO 

100  OR  MORE  ZUeACH  LOTS  OwEACH 

Also... just  7  with  22  drawers.  Pocket  Card  Size  6  x  I’/z  inches,  80  pockets  to 
eoch  drawer.  Outside  dimensions,  8  x  21 '/i  x  24  inches, cost  about  $240.00  new. 

$65.00  each 

hUnite,  wVte  oe  pUane  CcJsiieut,  Pu/icUoAuu^ 

FAMOUS-BARR  CO.  •  ST.  LOUIS  1,  MO. 
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Rii:haru  G.  Roth  has  resigned  his 
position,  effective  January  31,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Jack  Straus,  president  of  R.  H. 
Maty,  Inc.  One  time  president  of 
Maty’s,  Kansas  City,  Roth  will  become 
prcsiilent  of  a  restaurant  chain. 

Roi.and  N.  i)U  Coffe  is  the  new 
controller  of  the  S.  Klein  stores  in 
New  York  City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Puii.ip  i)E  Journo  becomes  senior 
vice  president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Lasalle’s,  Toledo,  on 
December  1.  He  has  been  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  five  branches  of 
Davison’s  of  Georgia. 

Louts  J.  Melicek  was  installed  at 
general  merchandise  manager  at 
George  Wyman  8c  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

William  R.  Van  Arsdell  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  all 
merchandising  operations  for  the  Em¬ 
porium,  St.  Paul. 

Je-ssie  W.  Levison,  executive  vice 
president  of  Kirby  Block  8:  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices,  succeeding  Carl  F. 
Gamer  of  Arkwright. 

Ai.ex  G.  Lewi  is  the  new  president 
of  Macy’s  Kansas  City.  Acting  head  of 
the  store  since  February,  he  has  spent 
all  26  years  of  his  retailing  career  in 
the  Macy  organization. 

_ Books _ 

RICH'S  OF  ATLANTA  by  Henry 
Givens  Baker;  Published  by  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Research,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  University  of 
Georgia,  Atlanta:  411  pp.;  S7.50. 
SOMETHING  of  the  charm -of  the 
family  photograph  album  or  the 
old  school  annual  pervades  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Baker’s  effort  to  present  the 
story  of  Rich’s  and  to  show  how  the 
store’s  rise  paralleled  the  South’s  ur¬ 
banization.  There  is  an  antiquarian 
appeal  about  texts  of  old  ads— both 
the  friendly,  straightforward  ones  run 
by  Rich’s,  and  the  sometimes  vituper¬ 
ative  ones  run  by  its  early  competitors. 
Adult  readers,  however,  may  find  their 
pleasure  diminished  by  the  author’s 
tendency  to  spoonfeed  his  audience 
superfluous  reminders  of  such  facts  as 
that  1912-1918  was  a  period  of  “inter¬ 
national  intrigue  and  conflagration.’’ 

The  perservering  reader,  neverthe¬ 
less,  will  enjoy  seeing  how  sound  were 
the  policies  established  by  the  firm’s 


Meet  Your  Requirements 

WITH  STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

These  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may 
be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  hardwood 
top,  steel  frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually 
pay  for  themselves  through  increased  production, 
better  work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or 
tailor— facts  confirmed  by  users  everywhere. 


Illustration  at  the  right  shows 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers 
Tables  with  concave  front  which 
are  more  suitable  for  Men's 
Alteration  Departments  —  the 
proper  tables  for  best  serving 
your  needs.  These  tables  are 
constructed  of  the  same  top 
quality  materials  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Please  write  us  for 
full  information 
about  these  Hems. 


M..4  WBEXCE  i»f.  STEMI%^  COMPANY 

aiS~02S  W,  Vam  Bmrem  Strmet  .  .  Chicago  7,  nUmoim 
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founder,  Morris  Rich,  who  set  up  shop 
at  the  age  of  20,  in  the  year  1867,  wiA 
a  borrowed  capital  of  $500.  Those 
policies,  adhered  to  by  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  management,  included  from 
the  beginning  truthful  advertising, 
clearly  marked  prices,  cheerful  re¬ 
funds,  and  insistence  on  clean  stocks 
and  healthy  turnover.  Dr.  Baker  be¬ 
lieves  Rich’s  was  the  first  in  Atlanta 
to  departmentize,  and  he  points  out 
that  even  fifty  years  ago  the  store  had 
its  own  brand  name  on  fabrics  it  sold. 
In  employee  relations,  too,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  out  in  front;  as  far  back  as  1914 
it  offered  incentive  bonuses  to  sales- 
p>eople.  And  long  before  the  phrase 
“promotion  from  within”  was  coined, 
a  young  wrapper,  Lucian  York,  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  general  manager:  and  a 
member  of  the  Rich  family  had  started 
his  career  in  the  store  on  the  wrapping 
job,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  key 
pK)st  he  would  someday  fill. 

In  seeking  to  explain  Rich’s  unfal¬ 
tering  growth.  Dr.  Baker  puts  his 
finger  on  the  fact  that  the  store’s  man¬ 
agement  executives  always  were  a 
team,  and  that  no  executive,  family  'or 
non-family,  started  at  the  top.  He 
gives  full  credit  to  properly  seasoned 
executive  timber,  as  well  as  to  sound 
customer  and  employee  relations, 
when  he  reviews  the  building  of  this 
great  store. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Cost-Cutters.  A  new  report  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  Reducing 
Store  Expenses,  is  a  summary  of  the 
expense  reduction  ideas  collected  for 
the  Group’s  mid-year  convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  discussed  in  part  at 
that  meeting.  Copies  are  available  at 
$2.00.  (Subscribers  to  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement’s  News  Bulletin  have  al¬ 
ready  received  this  material.) 

Toy  Trends.  An  increase  of  10  p>er  cent 
over  1952— representing  an  all-time 
high  of  $450  million  at  manufacturers’ 
value— is  predicted  for  this  year’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  toy  sales  by  Robert  Barton, 
president  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A.  Spieaking  at  the  group’s 
annual  Christmas  preview  last  month 
in  New'  York,  Barton  pointed  out  that 
a  how-to-do-it  trend  in  toys  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  cited  the 


wide  selection  of  “career  toys”  like  TV 
repair  equipment,  plumber’s  kit,  tire¬ 
changing  kit,  house  painting,  lawn 
care  and  other  phases  of  home  mainte¬ 
nance  now  available  to  youngsters. 

Such  a  trend  in  toys  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  arrival  of  the  home- 
handyman  upon  the  marketing  scene. 
The  thought  arises,  however:  Will 
mothers  greet  this  “help-for-parents” 
trend— and  such  of  its  manifestations 
as  a  house-painting  set— with  equal 
harmony? 

Another  observation  concerning  the 
Christmas  toy  market  comes  from 
Gale  Dorothea  Mechanisms,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y.,  and  points  to  an  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  animation  units  in  toys 
themselves  and  in  the  displays  used 
to  sell  them. 

While  Yuletide  activity  is  strictly  in 
high  gear  these  days,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  toy  industry  has  not  forgotten 
that  things  happen  between  Christ¬ 
mases,  too.  An  effort  to  create  a  second 
major  toy-selling  season  will  be  made 
next  June,  when  20  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  will  join  forces  to  run  a  three- 
consecutive-page  ad  in  Life  along  the 
lines  of  the  successful  pre-Christmas 
multi-page  insertions  in  that  maga¬ 
zine.  Twenty-four  items  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  under  a  “Summer  Toyland” 
theme.  A  p>oint-of-sale  kit  will  be 
available  to  retailers  for  50  cents  and 
will  include  reproductions  of  the  Life 
ads,  posters,  hang  tags,  stuffers  and 
other  material.  A  fiVe-year  study  by 
the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
points  to  June  as  the  second  biggest 
month  for  toy  sales. 

Carpet  Awards  for  Retailers.  The 

Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  announces  it 
will  present  aw'ards  for  the  first  time 
to  retailers  who  show  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  field  of  rug  and  car¬ 
pet  selling.  Merchandising  practices, 
advertising  and  display,  department 
modernization  and  sales  training  tech¬ 
niques  w'ill  be  considered  in  determin¬ 
ing  award  winners.  The  latter— re¬ 
gardless  of  size— will  be  chosen  from 
department,  furniture  and  carpet  spe¬ 
cialty  store  categories,  with  a  first 
award  and  two  honorable  mentions 
given  in  each.  Winners  for  the  past 
year  will  be  announced  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Floor  Covering 
Association  on  January  6  in  that  city. 


A  panel  of  judges  from  the  ranks  of 
the  trade  press  will  select  the  win¬ 
ners  from  nominations  submitted  by 
the  NRDGA,  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Carpet  Re¬ 
tailers. 

The  sixth  nationwide  promotion  of 
soft  floor  coverings— the  annual  Sjiring 
Carpet  Bazaar— takes  place  March  22- 
31,  with  “Today’s  Carpets  Do  So  Much 
For  Your  Home”  as  theme. 


32  Million  Dogs  and  Cats.  A  growing 
demand  for  pet  supplies  throughout 
the  country  has  been  forecast  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  distributor  in  that  field,  and  some 
of  the  figures  given  in  support  of  his 
claim  may  prove  eye-opening  to  retail¬ 
ers.  William  Hall,  president  of  the- 
House  of  Huston,  piet  care  supplies 
distributors  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  said 
that  the  industry,  already  at  the  $100 
million  mark,  “will  increase  threefold 
in  1954.” 

He  claimed  that  the  pet  supply  busi¬ 
ness  has  doubled  every  year  over  the 
past  five  years,  with  the  suburban 
living  trend  providing  added  impetus 
to  the  keeping  of  pets.  With  approxi¬ 
mately  22  million  dogs  and  10  million 
cats  receiving  the  best  of  care  in  homes 
throughout  the  country,  the  market 
potential  is  considerable. 

Consumer  Acceptance  of  Orion.  Here 
are  some  statistics  turned  up  when  city 
dw'ellers  were  asked  about  Du  Font’s 
Orion  acrylic  fiber  in  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  an  independent  research 


OfRciol  potter  for  the  1954  version  of  a 
fomout  and  profitable  annual  promotion. 
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firm  for  the  manufacturer.  Familiarity 
with  Orion  was  claimed  by  63.4  p>er 
cent  of  consumers  surveyed,  while  at 
the  same  time  knowledge  of  nylon 
stood  at  99.5  per  cent.  Two  years  ago, 
consumer  familiarity  with  Orion  was 
gauged  at  15  per  cent.  Of  those  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  purchased  items 
made  of  Orion,  49  per  cent  thought 
the  price  was  right  and  over  80  per 
cent  said  they  would  buy  again. 

Ntw  Electric  Slogan.  Five  promotion¬ 
al  campaigns  for  major  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  have  been  scheduled  for  1954 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  all 
flying  a  new  slogan:  “Be  Modern  .  .  . 
Live  Electrically.”  The  timetable  fea¬ 
tures  ranges  in  April,  water  heaters  in 
May,  freezers  in  June,  ranges  again  in 
September  and  dryers  in  October. 

Fire  Hazard  Show.  Department  stores 
and  local  merchants  groups  have  the 
opportunity  to  perform  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  by  sponsoring  a  presentation  by  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  showing  the  speed  with  which 
fires  can  spread  and  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention.  The  program  is  free  of  cost 
or  obligation  and  can  be  secured  for 
community  showings  or  organization 
meetings  by  writing  R.  H.  Wingate,^ 
vice  president  of  the  company,  at  175 
Berkeley  St.,  Boston  17. 


Greeting  Cards  on  the  Road.  Rust 
Craft  Publishers  of  Boston  report  a 
novel  approach  to  dealer  relations. 
The  company  has  outfitted  three  31- 
foot  trailers  as  greeting  card  display 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  “bringing 
new  trends  in  merchandising”  to 
its  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
Pulled  by  station  wagons,  the  “Display- 
Mobiles”  will  tour  hundreds  of  cities 
to  show  the  latest  in  greeting  card 
selling  layouts,  including  the  new 
nine-tier  Rust  Craft  “Spacemaker” 
Display  Rack. 

Package  Design  Awards.  Top  honor 
in  the  Package  Designers  Council  1953 
Awards  Comjjetition— the  Irw’in  D. 
^Volf  Award— went  to  the  Mennen 
Company,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  for  the 
packaging  of  its  newly  designed  line  of 
men’s  toiletries.  The  bronze  Winged 
Victory  trophy  was  donated  by  Wolf, 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Executive 


Committee  and  general  manager  of 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  in  package  design.  Francis 
E.  Bltxi  of  Design  Associates  Ltd., 
New  York,  who  created  the  Mennen 
line,  received  the  Wolf  Award  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  his  work. 

First  prize  in  the  department  store 
self-service  category  went  to  Martex 
towels  for  a  “Terry  Tweed  Towel 
Package”  designed  to  spur  impulse 
buying. 

Handicapped  Worker  a  Success.  A 

considerable  amount  of  lip  service  has 
been  paid  to  the  advantages  of  hiring 
physically  handicapped  persons  in  var¬ 
ious  fields  of  business,  but  there  has 
been  little  activity  of  this  nature  re¬ 
ported  by  department  stores.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  pass  along 
the  report  of  F.  E.  Brockmann,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Legerton’s,  Charleston,  S.  C., 
concerning  the  success  his  store  found 
in  hiring  a  deaf  mute  three  years  ago 
as  a  part-timer  marking  Christmas 
cards.  Here  are  some  excerpts  from 
that  report: 

“With  minimum  instructions,  she 
became  unusually  fast  at  the  work.  We 
then  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  do 
monogramming.  .  .  .  Through  written 
instruction  and  demonstration  she 
learned  to  operate  a  Kingsley  stamp¬ 
ing  machine  in  an  unusually  short 
time  and  developed  a  special  talent . . . 
(turning  out  w'ork)  with  such  speed 
and  quality  that  she  has  developed 
into  our  most  valuable  employee.  It 
might  .  .  .  seem  her  handicap  is  an 
asset  .  .  .  because  of  her  great  jxiwer  of 
concentration  and  agility  with  her 
hands.  In  comparison  with  former 
employees  of  normal  physical  qualities 
. .  .  she  is  producing  almost  seven  times 
their  volume  .  .  .” 

EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

Calculator  of  Many  Uses.  Quick  solu¬ 
tion  and  a  permanent  tape  record  of 
any  office  problem,  involving  multipli¬ 
cation,  division,  addition  or  subtrac¬ 
tion  are  performance  features  of 
Remington  Rand’s  new  fully  auto¬ 
matic  Model  99  Printing  Calculator. 
The  compact  device  is  said  to  be  versa¬ 
tile  enough  to  be  integrated  into  the 
complete  routine  of  a  small  business 
or  to  take  over  a  specialized  task  as  one 
of  a  battery  of  calculators. 


The  company  says  its  new  model 
will  assure  speed  and  accuracy  in  list¬ 
ing  departmental  sales,  computing  and 
checking  average  prices,  reducing  in¬ 
ventory  extensions,  pro-rating  costs 
and  expenses,  and  computing  selling 
price  from  retail  price  and  per  cent  of 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  ore  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  medio  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  con  oil  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre* 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
.  be  pleased  to  give  you 
'  details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


MORE  SALES.., 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


J  OR  MORE 

Charge 

Customers  j 
EyfRr  DAY'  m 


The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 
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markup.  Also  claimed  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  calculator  are 
such  accounting  jobs  as  invoices  and 
sales  figures,  payrolls  and  tax  returns, 
inventories  and  statistical  reports.  A 
new  feature  of  the  machine  is  its 
“Simpla-Tape,”  which  affords  positive 
proof  of  accuracy  while  showing  only 
the  essential  figures  of  each  problem, 
thereby  increasing  the  tape’s  readabil¬ 
ity,  the  manufacturer  claims. 

Instant  Inventory.  More  news  from 
Remington  Rand  Inc.  concerns  the 
company’s  development  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  inventory  control  device.  Called 
“Speed  Tally,’’  the  machine  consists  of 
a  mathematical  “brain’’  housed  in  a 
cabinet  about  seven  feet  long  and  six 
feet  high.  Attached  to  it  are  10  key¬ 
board  devices  which  feed  it  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  tallies  of  orders  or  inven¬ 
tory  items.  In  four-tenths  of  a  second, 
the  electronic  system  adds  a  new  item 
to  the  existing  total  in  its  proper  cata¬ 
log  classification  (or  subtracts  it)  and 


NCR's  new  low  price  register  prints  sales  slips. 


registers  the  new  total. 

The  “Sjjeed  Tally’’  was  developed 
for  a  Chicago  mail  order  house  in  need 
of  a  perptetual  inventory  of  its  large 
stock.  In  peak  seasons,  the  firm 
handles  15,000  orders  a  day,  with  an 
average  of  10  items  per  order.  Under 
the  old  system  of  manual  entry,  addi¬ 
tion  or  subtraction  by  scores  of  clerks 
to  produce  information  usable  to  buy¬ 
ers  took  two  weeks.  According  to 
Remington  Rand,  the  system  can  be 
modified  for  use  by  large  firms  which 
must  keep  accurate  and  ujj-to-date  tal¬ 
lies  of  many  items  in  various  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Electronic  Calculator.  Still  another 
“brain”  for  office  use  whose  perform¬ 
ance  capabilities  stun  the  senses  is  a 
triple-unit  Electronic  Calculator,  Type 
607,  which  was  unveiled  last  month  by 
International  Business  Machines  at 
the  National  Business  Show  in  New 
York.  According  to  its  manufacturer, 
the  607  can  perform  and  check  14,000 
computing  operations  a  minute.  The 
computer’s  expanded  “memory”  capac¬ 
ity,  says  IBM,  allows  it  to  handle  most 
business  calculations  in  one  swift  and 
accurate  operation  where  several  ma¬ 
chines  were  previously  used.  At  the 
show,  the  607  was  put  through  its  paces 
in  the  preparation  of  payrolls  contain¬ 
ing  many  variable  factors  like  over¬ 
time,  taxes  and  other  deductions. 

Zipper  Fixture.  The  Donahue  Sales 
CoRP.,  distributors  of  packaged  Talon 
slide  fasteners,  announces  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  new  counter  display  units 
with  self-service  features.  Unit  dis¬ 
plays  162  dozen  zippers,  with  extra 
space  for  stock  reserve.  For  descriptive 
brochure,  write  the  company  at  41  E. 
51st  St.,  New  York  22. 

New  Feature  for  Low  Price  Register. 

The  low-priced  “Class  21”  line  of  cash 
registei;s  put  out  by  the  Nationai. 
Cash  Register  Company  now  includes 
a  model  which  provides  slip  printing. 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  the  slip 
printing  device,  formerly  a  feature  of 
its  higher  priced  registers  only,  will 
print  a  mechanically  correct  total  of 
purchases  on  sales  slips  in  indelible, 
unalterable  figures.  The  advantage  to 
stores  using  serially-numbered  sales 
slips,  says  NCR,  is  that  a  “certified” 


figure  will  appear  on  each  slip,  thus 
assuring  that  every  sale  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  recorded.  The  slip-printing  mech¬ 
anism  can  also  be  used  to  certify 
amounts  on  charge  slips,  the  company 
points  out.  Further  information  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  NCR  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Convention  Preview 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

of  another  Personnel  Group  session 
(.Monday,  Jan.  11).  David  Babcock, 
personnel  director.  The  Dayton  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  chairman,  and  speakers 
will  include  Paul  Pigors,  associate 
professor  of  industrial  relations,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
G.  P.  Kent,  director  of  training  and 
procedures,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

A  sales  training  session  (Tuesday, 
Jan.  12)  will  feature  a  discussion  of 
new  approaches.  Speakers  include 
Georgia  Wittich,  training  director, 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  and  Dorothy 
Foster,  training  director.  Woodward 
&  Lothrop. 

Credit  Management.  Sound  credit 
and  collection  policies— in  a  year  when 
caution  and  volume-building  efforts 
must  be  cannily  combined— will  be  the 
subject  of  a  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion  session  (Tuesday,  Jan.  12).  Fea¬ 
ture  speaker  is  Rudolph  M.  Severa, 
executive  manager.  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  New  York.  Panel  members 
will  be:  Nelson  D.  Davis,  general 
credit  manager.  Interstate  Department 
Stores,  Inc.;  Raymond  Doyle,  credit 
manager.  Peck  8c  Peck;  Warren  Fin¬ 
nan,  treasurer,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.;  A.  S. 
Roberts,  credit  manager,  Kresge-New- 
ark,  Inc.,  and  Lawrence  Winthrop, 
credit  manager,  B.  Gertz.  Chairman  is 
Walter  J.  Robertson,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  Macy’s,  New  York. 

An  early  bird  session  (Tuesday, 
Jan.  12;  8:15  M.)  will  concentrate 

on  Smaller  Store  Credit  Problems. 
Chairman  is  Louis  Selig,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  House  of  Fashion;  and  panel 
members  are;  Edward  Gallagher. 
credit  manager,  Swern  8c  Company: 
R.  G.  Miles,  credit  sales  manager.  The 
Union,  and  Bessie  Tearno,  credit 
manager.  The  Wallace  Company. 

The  Windup.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  will  deliver  the  ad- 
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at  the  banquet  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  Jan.  14.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  evening:  awards,  announce¬ 
ment  of  new  officers,  entertainment, 
and  a  special  salute  to  the  retailers 
from  overseas.  Prominent  in  this  group 
will  be  organized  delegations  from 
Ireland  and  .\ustria  here  for  the  con¬ 
vention  and  a  look  at  America. 

Employee  Benefits 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

suggest  an  area  in  which  stores  could 
improve  this  benefit  with  little  effort. 

SELECTED  CHAIN  STORES 
Htalth  and  Accident  Plans.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  three  chain  organizations 
included  in  this  survey  show  some  vari¬ 
ation  of  emphasis.  The  most  compre¬ 
hensive  includes  health  and  hospital¬ 
ization  benefits  for  employees,  their 
dependents  and  retired  personnel  who 
had  had  more  than  10  years  of  employ¬ 
ment.  A  second  program  included  all 
the  same  benefits  for  employees  and 
their  dep>endents,  but  did  not  extend 
them  to  retired  employees.  The  third 
program  was  limited  to  providing 
higher  than  average  salary  payments 
during  illness.  In  one  case,  employees 
assumed  the  cost  of  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided;  in  another,  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  shared  the  costs;  in  the  third, 
limited  to  salary  payments  in  accident 
and  illness,  the  company  bore  the  cost. 

Group  Insurance.  All  three  chains 
offer  group  life  insurance.  One  pro¬ 
vides  a  death  benefit  equal  to  the  salary 
earned  in  the  previous  12  months  (not 
to  exceed  $2,500)  for  all  its  male  em¬ 
ployees.  The  other  two  provide  for  all 
employees.  In  one  case,  the  financial 
obligation  of  the  group  life  insurance 
program  is  shared  by  the  store  and  the 
employees;  the  other  two  chains  re¬ 
quire  their  employees  to  pay  the  low 
premium  achieved  through  group  ac¬ 
tion.  The  scale  of  insurance  available 
varied  at  the  minimum  limit  from 
$500  to  $2,500  and  at  the  maximum 
level  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

All  three  plans  permit  the  employee 
to  convert  the  insurance  into  an  in¬ 
dividual  policy  on  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment;  and  all  include  total  dis¬ 
ability  benefits.  All  terminate  the  pro¬ 
tection  upon  the  employee’s  retire¬ 
ment. 


ARE  YOU  HAVING 

PROBLEMS  WITH: 

SimpKfied  Selling 

Stock  Shortages 
and  Store  Protection  ■ 

A  Housekeeping 

THEN  PUT  THESE  3  NEW 
REPORTS  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU! 

”  Planning  and  Fixturing  for  Better  Selling” 

Designing  Stores  for  Easier  Selling;  Selective  Open  Selling  Programs; 
"Simplified"  but  Not  "Impersonal"  Selling;  Simplified  Fixturing  for 
Higher  Production;  Why  Do  We  Modernize;  24  Photographs,  4  Charts. 

” Controlling  Shortages  and  Improving  Protection” 

Creative  System  Checks  That  Cut  Shortages;  Calculated  Risks  of  Open 
Displays;  Employees'  Education  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  Shortages; 
Psychology  of  the  Retail  Criminal;  Shortage  Control  from  the  Viewpoint 
of:  (a)  Merchandising;  (b)  Operating;  (c)  Protection  Department;  and 
(d)  Control;  and  Educating  Employees  on  Shoplifting  Techniques. 

”  Keeping  The  Store  Clean” 

Industrial  Techniques  Applicable  to  Retailing;  Day  Cleaning  vs.  Night 
Cleaning;  Re-evaluating  Present  Standards;  Squad  Cleaning  or  Indi¬ 
vidual  Assignments;  Square  Foot  Production  in  Vacuuming;  Best  Age 
Level  for  Porters;  Contracting  Window-Cleaning;  and  other  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  Maintenance  Subjects. 

PRICE  OF  EACH  REPORT 

To  Members  $3.00;— Non-Member  Stores  $7.00;  Other  Non-Members 
$5.00.  Special  Group  Offering  to  Members  Only— Set  of  all  three 
reports— $7.00. 

MAIL  ORDER  TO: 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Media 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

information  about  the  merchandise 
was  added,  sales  skyrocketed  40  f>er 
cent. 

Catalogues.  Last  year  we  saw  more 
stores  issuing  mail  order  Christmas 
books  than  ever  before.  Buying  offices 
offered  syndicated  catalogues  to  their 
clients  at  low  costs.  This  trend  con¬ 
tinues  for  Christmas  1953  and  many 
stores  are  adding  mail  order  pieces  for 
other  retail  selling  seasons. 

The  nation-wide  population  shift 
from  city  to  suburbs  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  increase  in  direct  mail. 
Stores  are  bringing  merchandise  to 
suburban  and  rural  customers  via  the 
newspaper,  mail  order  and  catalogue 
routes.  Also,  branch  stores  can’t  begin 
to  offer  the  assortments  of  the  down¬ 
town  parent,  so  many  big  stores  feel 
the  need  to  issue  mail  order  catalogues 
to  their  suburban  branch  customers. 

But  how  are  stores  handling  these 
direct  mail  appeals?  What  items  are 
being  used?  If  you  examined,  as  I  did, 
37  of  1952’s  Christmas  catalogues,  you 
would  have  found  much  merchandise 
that  wasn’t  right  for  the  particular 
stores.  Many  economy-minded  sales 
promotion  men  were  obviously  lured 
into  using  items  in  their  catalogues 
because  certain  manufacturers  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  production  costs  of  the  book. 

If  sjjecial  brands  or  types  of  shirts, 
stockings,  slips  or  costume  jewelry  are 
the  most  important  ones  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  quite  logical  that  they 
would  be  most  important  at  Christmas 
time,  the  big  pay-off  season.  Merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  catalogue  or  any  mailing 
piece  that  does  not  reflect  the  store’s 
personality  or  the  interests  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  stops  that  medium  from  mov¬ 
ing  its  share  of  merchandise. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  econo¬ 
mies  of  syndicated  catalogues,  consid¬ 
erations  should  be  given  to  supple¬ 
ments  in  the  local  newspaper  with 
items  that  can  pay  their  way  in  terms 
of  sales  appeal.  There  are  plenty  of 
instances,  day  in  and  day  out,  where 
a  catalogue  issued  within  a  newspaper 
is  a  better  promotion  buy  for  a  store. 
Stores  know  and  understand  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  They  get  a  guaran- 
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teed  circulation  and  need  not  buy  lists. 
Newspaper  catalogues  are  flexible  as 
to  number  of  pages.  They  have  a 
shorter  closing  date.  They  can  be  inex¬ 
pensively  reproduced  for  distribution 
within  the  store. 


Television.  Retailers  were  among  the 
first  to  use  this  medium.  In  spite  of 
this,  retail  use  of  TV  is  limited  and 
full  of  experiences  of  stores  which 
started  and  then  stopped.  High  costs 
of  talent  and  time  plus  the  lack  of 
retail  knowledge  in  this  field  have 
been  the  drawbacks. 

There  appear  to  be  only  a  few  ways 
for  stores  to  move  more  merchandise 
with  this  medium.  First,  spot  an¬ 
nouncements.  This  is  where  a  store 
uses  a  “hitch-hiker”  or  “cow-catcher” 
spot  taking  advantage,  before  and 
after,  of  the  good  entertainment 
offered  by  national  shows.  Where 
sp>ots  have  been  most  effective  they 
have  been  on  merchandise  or  services 
which  can  be  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  hard  sell  is  used  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  mail  order  appeal  is  made. 
Demonstrable  items  have  included 
electrical  appliances,  slip  covers,  re¬ 
upholstering,  toys,  novelties,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  regular  program- 
type  TV.  Instead  of  trying  to  compete 
with  second-rate  entertainment,  many 
stores  have  turned  to  straight  shop¬ 
ping  shows. 

Usually  they  are  M.C.’d  by  a  woman 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912.  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3.  1933,  AND 
JULY  2.  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNER¬ 
SHIP,  MANAGEMENT.  AND  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  OF  STORES,  published  monthly  ai 
New  York,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1953. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Pul)lisher,  National  Retail  Drv 
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Helen  K.  Mulhern,  all  at  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  Ire  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
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in  her  early  thirties  who  looks  the  pan 
of  a  young  housewife.  She  shows  mer-  : 
chandise  she  has  seen  in  the  store; 
she  talks  about  it.  She  may  use  niodeli 
to  wear  or  demonstrate  merchandiie. 
Guest  appearances  of  manufacturen, 
store  buyers,  salespeople,  store  person, 
alities  or  local  celebrities  are  used  for 
a  change  of  pace.  Hard  selling  it 
handled  by  the  M.  C.,  prompted  with 
flash  cards,  which  give  her  merchan* 
dise  facts.  Mail  and  phone  orders  are 
solicited.  The  show  is  usually  in  the 
mid-morning. 

TV  is  an  interesting  medium  but  re¬ 
tailers  have  not  found  the  way  to  cre¬ 
ate  many  shows  inexpensively  as  yet. 
If  you  plan  to  use  TV,  the  best  way 
to  make  it  move  more  merchandise  is 
with  spots  or  shopping  shows. 

To  tie  this  up  in  one  small  package, 
let’s  see  what  we  need  to  do  to  make 
media  move  more  merchandise: 

1.  Examine  the  sales  curve  of  your 
annual  total  store  business  by  month. 

2.  Examine  the  sales  curve  of  your 
individual  departments  by  month. 

3.  Correct  your  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  to  parallel  your  sales  curve. 

4.  Stress  merchandise  information 
and  customer  benefits  in  all  your  ad¬ 
vertising:  newspapers,  direct  mail, 
counter  signs,  radio  and  TV. 

Use  these  methods  instead  of  play¬ 
ing  hunches  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  make  your  media  move  more  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Goods  Association. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
ami  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  Irondi, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  Iwroks  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements,  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  helief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
seciiritv  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
Ixjoks  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scrilrers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

Helen  K.  Mulhern.  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  Irefore  me  this  4th 
dav  of  September,  1953. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1954.) 
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